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Price tags—this year—will be displayed to 
you as never before—in the effort to get 
you to buy on price alone. 








But—remember what you’ve probably 
learned from experience—that only a big 
car can give you big car comfort. If the 
needed size and weight aren’t in the car, 
you can’t get their benefits out of the car. 


And remember also how you’ve always 
wanted a big car—and now you can get 
it—a Pontiac Economy Straight 8—for 
only $585 and up, f. o. b. Pontiac. 


But the low price alone doesn’t tell the 
story, for Pontiac gives you its big car 
comfort and big car performance at low 


Fol « fo, 


F.O.B. PONTIAC 


Special equipment extra 
Easy G. M. A.C. terms 


AS WELL AS THE PRICE TAC 


operating costs—no more, really, than fo; 
many smaller cars. 


Size—115-inch wheelbase; weight — 3265 
pounds in the car; performance—a hig 
Straight 8 engine that gives you 78 real 
miles per hour. 


Beautiful new Fisher bodies with Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation (individually con. 
trolled), the greatest advance in health, 
comfort and safety since closed bodies 
were first designed. 


That’s why we say—this year get the kind 
of car you’ve always wanted—at a price 
that seems too good to be true. Pontiac is 
a General Motors Value—a good car to buy, 

*Curb weight of 4-door Sedan 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


THE ECONOMY 


STRAIGHT 
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To Men who are Eager 





1 


to get back into 





her 

“| the Stock Market 

lies 

- ‘Yefore you put a dollar into the stock market, you should read this 


rice 


an _essage. It tells about a plan which safeguards your money—a plan 
line to'ch has been followed by nearly fifty thousand people without the 


this ve 


ioss Of a penny in spite of the depression—a plan which, as long as 





it is in force, makes sure that if other investments go wrong, you and 
your family will still have a guaranteed sum of money to fall back on. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


This plan was perfected by the 
Phoenix Mutual, an 81-year-old 
insurance company which has been 
helping men and women to end 
money worries since 1851. In the 
panel at the right are listed some 
of the things which the plan en- 
ables you to provide. 

Here is how the plan works: You 
select from this list the things 
you want and then you pay for 
them in installments of only a few 
‘dollars a month. One of the great 
advantages of the plan is that it 
begins to operate the minute you 
pay your first small installment. 
Even though you should become 
totally disabled and unable to make 
another payment, you would not 
need to worry, because your in- 
stallments would be paid by us 














What you get 


I A retirement income for 
yourself. 


2 A guaranteed incomefor 
your family. 


3B Money to leave your 
home clear of debt. 


4. Money for emergencies. 


© Money to send your son 
to college. 


G An income for your 
daughter, independent 
of her husband. 


‘7 An income for yourself 
in case you are disabled. 


$ Money for other needs. 














out of our special disability fund. 

Isn’t that better than putting all 
your money into the stock market? 
This plan offers everything you 
would expect from other forms of 
investment, plus the absolute, 
guaranteed safety of your money. 

Send for the twenty-four-page 
booklet which tells all about the 
plan, how it works and what it can 
do for you. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below, and the booklet 
will be mailed to you without cost 
or obligation. Do 
not delay. Do not 
put it off. Mail 
the coupon now. 












PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
789 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book 
describing THB PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN. 


Name. 




















PHOENIX MUTUAL | is." 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ae 


Address 
Established in 1851 —— aman 
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FORBES fo; 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


You can’t fall out of the sub-cellar. 


That’s where we have reached banb- 
ing-wise. 


The crisis over, hope should re- 
vive. 


Bankers brought on hoarding, yes; 
but hoarders are not ideal citizens. 


, ; i 
President Roosevelt has made : 
good start. cares 
a 1c is 

He should be given war-timo buy, 
ers—and should exercise them. 


A prediction: The dollar will 
shortly be the most prized currency 
in the world. 


How ridiculous current values will 
look a few years from now! 


Bank depositors haven’t acted as 
exemplarily as the unemployed. 


W ouldn’t a tax on coffee be less 
objectionable and more productive 
than many others? 


Maybe we have now learned that 
money is of no use unless used. 


Germany hereafter will have to be 
reckoned with. 


Time France, war-debt welsher, 
toed the line. 


ee 


Japan, on the war path, is threat- 
ened with a thorny path. 


March 15 income tax collections 
will disappoint. 


Precedent suggests this depression 
should be about over. 


Will European war debtors now 
have the gall to argue that we dont 
need the money? 


Congress should prepare to get 
steam up for transportation legisla- 
tion. 


March, financially, came in like @ 
lion. It may go out like a lamb. 
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FACT and 


By B. C. 


Sends His HOMAS J. WATSON, presi- 
Executives dent of the International Busi- 
Out to Do ness Machines Corporation, whose 


record throughout the depression 
has been outstanding, is doing some- 
thing which will interest heads of other enterprises. Last 
year he decided to send all his executives out on the firing 
line to do actual selling. The results were such that again 
this year all sales executives are out in the field—from 
March 4 to July 1. 

At a conference of executives it was decided that Mr. 
Watson and First Vice-President Braitmayer should stay 
at headquarters to keep things going. President Watson 
called in the assistants to all the executives who were 
going into the field, told them that he and Mr. Braitmayer 
were going to look after the home office work by becom- 
ing assistants to the assistants, that the assistant execu- 
tives were to do the work and were to call upon the 
president and vice-president only if difficulties arose. Also, 
that once a week the assistant executives would get to- 
gether with the two senior executives to talk things over. 

Not one of the assistant executives made a single seri- 
ous mistake. Only twice a week on an average was 
either Mr. Watson or Mr. Braitmayer asked to help out. 

Salesmen have one estimate of sales managers and other 
sales executives who merely tell them what to do and how 
to do it; they have another and higher estimate of a sales 
manager and other sales executives who go out and dem- 
onstrate that they themselves are capable of bringing home 
the bacon. Example is better than precept. 


Real Selling 


Cowards accept defeat. The brave try again. 


ee 


Is This S this the ideal time to make 
Time For drastic capital readjustments? 
Capital Such action is widely and ardently 
Readjustments? advocated. In my humble opinion, 


the fewer “drastic” actions taken 
these disturbed days, the better. Almost every bond and 
stock cost the present owner more than current quotations. 
To cut down capital structures to their present market 
values would entail calling upon holders to give up a 
large percentage of the bonds and stocks they now own. 
Is it fair to assume that securities will never be worth 
more than they are quoted at to-day? Is it fair to assume 
that current conditions will continue indefinitely? Is it 
fair to take advantage of the prevailing emergency to com- 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


COMMENT 


FORBES 


pel security-owners to give up a large part of what they 
now hold? 

Why be stampeded by conditions which all history in- 
dicates will prove purely temporary? Not one avoidable 
reorganization should be prosecuted under existing cir- 
cumstances. Why not carry on as near to normal as 
possible? Why not take a long-range rather than a pan- 
icky view? Neither the world nor America is coming to 
an end just yet. 


Business FIND responsible business lead- 
Awaits ers more reluctant to-day than at 
Washington’s any time during my thirty years’ 
Attitude experience to express publicly their 


views on the outlook. Privately, 
they are willing to talk quite freely. This diagnosis, by 
the head of a very important organization, well reflects the 
prevailing attitude: 


“Nobody can say anything with respect to the outlook because 
there is an entire absence of basis for judgment. Assuming we 
eventually will work out of the depression—and of course we will 
—then one might argue that it has lasted so long that it is reason- 
able to suppose that we might very shortly work out of it. 

“The reason I believe it is impossible to form any judgment of 
the outlook is because we don’t know what Congress is going to 
do or what the policies of the new Administration are going to be. 
Undoubtedly the greatest hazard to business recovery is the Con- 
gress of the United States; not only what it will do, but perhaps 
even more importantly, what it talks about even if it does not 
act, because our situation is to a very important extent psycho- 
logical. 

“IT have been trending towards the conviction that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, so far as its ability to deal with an 
acute situation is concerned, has absolutely collapsed, as Congress 
cannot raise itself above its own individual selfishness to deal with 
national questions of tremendous moment. That simply means that 
what we need is a dictatorship. If the new President comes into 
the picture with a clear-cut program of perfectly self-evident 
points of action, and if he lets it be known to Congress that he 
proposes to use the mandate he has received from the country to 
put that program into effect, then I really believe confidence would 
be tremendously revived and that business would begin to expand, 
because we certainly must be working towards that point. 

“On the other hand, if the President respects too much the pre- 
rogatives of Congress, then I am sure we are going to continue 
the present course, in which event confidence will be further dis- 
turbed and business will shrink still further.” 


We have had talk enough—plus. It is high time for 
action, for affirmative, aggressive, constructive action. 
Delay already has reached the danger-point. 


Praise produces; fear paralyzes. 
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EDITORIALS 


You can’t fall out of the sub-cellar. 


That’s where we have reached bank- 
ing-wise. 

The crisis over, hope should re- 
Vive. 


Bankers brought on hoarding, yes; 
but hoarders are not ideal citizens. 


President Roosevelt has made 
good start. 


He should be given war-ti 
ers—and should exercise them. 


A prediction: The dollar will 
shortly be the most prized currency 
im the world. 


How ridiculous current values will 
look a few years from now! 


Bank depositors haven’t acted as 
exemplarily as the unemployed. 


W ouldn’t a tax on coffee be less 
objectionable and more productive 
than many others? 


. 


Maybe we have now learned that 
money is of no use unless used. 


Germany hereafter will have to be 
reckoned with. 


Time France, war-debt welsher, 
toed the line. 


. 


Japan, on the war path, is threat- 
ened with a thorny path. 


March 15 income tax collections 
will disappoint. 


Precedent suggests this depression 
should be about over. 


Will European war debtors now 
have the gall to argue that we dont 
need the money? 


Congress should prepare to get 
steam up for transportation legisla- 
tion. 


March, financially, came in like @ 
lion. It may go out like a lamb. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By B. C. 


Sends His HOMAS J. WATSON, presi- 
Executives dent of the International Busi- 
Out to Do ness Machines Corporation, whose 


Real Selling record throughout the depression 
has been outstanding, is doing some- 
thing which will interest heads of other enterprises. Last 
year he decided to send all his executives out on the firing 
line to do actual selling. The results were such that again 
this year all sales executives are out in the field—from 
March 4 to July 1. 

At a conference of executives it was decided that Mr. 
Watson and First Vice-President Braitmayer should stay 
at headquarters to keep things going. President Watson 
called in the assistants to all the executives who were 
going into the field, told them that he and Mr. Braitmayer 
were going to look after the home office work by becom- 
ing assistants to the assistants, that the assistant execu- 
tives were to do the work and were to call upon the 
president and vice-president only if difficulties arose. Also, 
that once a week the assistant executives would get to- 
gether with the two senior executives to talk things over. 

Not one of the assistant executives made a single seri- 
ous mistake. Only twice a week on an average was 
either Mr. Watson or Mr. Braitmayer asked to help out. 

Salesmen have one estimate of sales managers and other 
sales executives who merely tell them what to do and how 
to do it; they have another and higher estimate of a sales 
manager and other sales executives who go out and dem- 
onstrate that they themselves are capable of bringing home 
the bacon. Example is better than precept. 


Cowards accept defeat. The brave try again. 


Is This S this the ideal time to make 
Time For drastic capital readjustments? 
Capital Such action is widely and ardently 
Readjustments? advocated. In my humble opinion, 


the fewer “drastic” actions taken 
these disturbed days, the better. Almost every bond and 
stock cost the present owner more than current quotations. 
To cut down capital structures to their present market 
values would entail calling upon holders to give up a 
large percentage of the bonds and stocks they now own. 
Is it fair to assume that securities will never be worth 
more than they are quoted at to-day? Is it fair to assume 
that current conditions will continue indefinitely? Is it 
fair to take advantage of the prevailing emergency to com- 
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pel security-owners to give up a large part of what they 
now hold? 

Why be stampeded by conditions which all history in- 
dicates will prove purely temporary? Not one avoidable 
reorganization should be prosecuted under existing cir- 
cumstances. Why not carry on as near to normal as 
possible? Why not take a long-range rather than a pan- 
icky view? Neither the world nor America is coming to 
an end just yet. 


Business FIND responsible business lead- 
Awaits ers more reluctant to-day than at 
Washington’s any time during my thirty years’ 
Attitude experience to express publicly their 


views on the outlook. Privately, 
they are willing to talk quite freely. This diagnosis, by 
the head of a very important organization, well reflects the 
prevailing attitude: 


“Nobody can say anything with respect to the outlook because 
there is an entire absence of basis for judgment. Assuming we 
eventually will work out of the depression—and of course we will 
—then one might argue that it has lasted so long that it is reason- 
able to suppose that we might very shortly work out of it. 

“The reason I believe it is impossible to form any judgment of 
the outlook is because we don’t know what Congress is going to 
do or what the policies of the new Administration are going to be. 
Undoubtedly the greatest hazard to business recovery is the Con- 
gress of the United States; not only what it will do, but perhaps 
even more importantly, what it talks about even if it does not 
act, because our situation is to a very important extent psycho- 
logical. 

“T have been trending towards the conviction that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, so far as its ability to deal with an 
acute situation is concerned, has absolutely collapsed, as Congress 
cannot raise itself above its own individual selfishness to deal with 
national questions of tremendous moment. That simply means that 
what we need is a dictatorship. If the new President comes into 
the picture with a clear-cut program of perfectly self-evident 
points of action, and if he lets it be known to Congress that he 
proposes to use the mandate he has received from the country to 
put that program into effect, then I really believe confidence would 
be tremendously revived and that business would begin to expand, 
because we certainly must be working towards that point. 

“On the other hand, if the President respects too much the pre- 
rogatives of Congress, then I am sure we are going to continue 
the present course, in which event confidence will be further dis- 
turbed and business will shrink still further.” 


We have had talk enough—plus. It is high time for 
action, for affirmative; aggressive, constructive action. 
Delay already has reached the danger-point. 


Praise produces; fear paralyzes. 
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Bank Holidays: Good or Bad? 


HAVE been keeping vigil in a hospital at the bedside 

of a son who, in agony following an operation, was 
pleading with the doctors to give him an opiate to relieve 
his pain. The doctors explained that opiates, while grant- 
ing immediate relief, had bad consequences and that, 
therefore, they were reluctant to act. 

Bank moratoria are opiates. They apparently, imme- 
diately and effectively relieve acute distress. 

But they don’t cure. : 

Bluntly, the sooner the country can return to normal 
banking, the better will it be all round. 

Who, what, brought on the spate of moratoria? 

A Representative at Washington made an ill-advised 
statement which precipitated banking trouble in New Or- 
leans. This was followed by a public announcement that 
an important Detroit institution was in straits. The Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana hit upon the “bank holiday” idea and 
received much credit because it seemed to work effectively. 
The Governor of Michigan promptly resorted to the same 
expedient. 

Meanwhile, what was happening at Washington? That 
chronic trouble-raiser, Senator Couzens, in conjunction 
with other Senators, was stirring up uneasiness through- 
out the length and breadth of the continent by “revela- 
tions” concerning certain actions of Charles E. Mitchell 
of the National City Bank and National City Company of 
New York. The Senatorial probe was prominently ex- 
ploited on front pages. 


A. LTHOUGH the “exposures” admittedly related to the 

wild boom period, and although admittedly banks have 
acted ultra-conservatively since then, the natural, the in- 
evitable effect upon the public mind was disturbing. Seri- 
ous misgivings were aroused as to present-day banking 
activities and ethics. 

Hoarding was incited afresh. Demand for gold by 
large as well as small depositors multiplied. The strain 
upon banks became aggravated in a great many com- 
munities. 

The probing Senators, however, were not deterred by 
such ominous developments. They insisted upon thrust- 
ing themselves into the limelight day after day. Senator 
Couzens did not hesitate to announce that he had other 
unsavory banking exploits up his sleeve, which he would 
spring at the first opportunity. 

. Consequently, public confidence in banks was so seri- 
ously shaken that withdrawals multiplied. 

- The unleashing of moratoria quickly ensued. They 
spread with the rapidity of a prairie fire in a hurricane 
until, finally, all banking temporarily ceased. 

In the writer’s opinion, the Senatorial trouble-raising 
tactics were most untimely. Washington did the right 
thing, but ‘chose the wrong time—the worst possible 
time.to do it. 

It is to be hoped that.the new Administration will con- 
centrate on things calculated to rebuild confidence. It 
must be manifest to all that this is what the country 
needs before and above and beyond everything else. No- 


body imagines for a moment that the kind of thing that 
was done by bankers during the days when we were all 
more or less carried away by the boom is being done to- 
day. Hence, no risk whatsoever would be incurred by 
waiting until a more suitable season for exacting retri- 
bution. 


ESPERATE diseases sometimes call for desperate 
remedies. 

The writer favors most drastic governmental action to 
reestablish our banking strength and stability. 

During the war various European countries called 
upon their. people to bring gold out of hiding and de- 
posit it in banks, for the benefit of the nation. 

There has been far more hoarding of gold in this 
country than generally known. It has been indulged in 
not solely by individuals of modest means but by men 
of wealth. This hoarding had not a little to do with 
bringing about the complete breakdown of banking. 

How should gold hoarders be treated? 

Severely, very severely, in the writer’s opinion. 

‘Congress should clothe President Roosevelt with ab- 
solute powers, powers commonly granted only in time 
of war. 

Let it be officially decreed either that every hoarder 
of gold must, under severe penalty, bring his gold out 
of hiding and deposit it in banks; or let the decree be 
issued that gold can no longer be offered or accepted 
by individuals as legal tender. 

Who can doubt that the return of the bulk of hoarded 
gold would have an instantaneous, strengthening effect 
upon our whole banking system? Who can doubt that 
such decrees would put an emphatic end to hoarding? 

Hoarders deserve, not to be rewarded, but to be pun- 
ished for their selfish, unpatriotic, disaster-breeding action. 

Why should mercenary citizens who thought only of 
Number One enjoy any advantage not enjoyed by others 
who elected to follow a more worthy course? 

I have a notion that thoroughgoing action banking-wise 
may change the whole complexion of this country’s eco- 
nomic outlook. 

Fear of an approaching crisis is far more devastating 
than the mental attitude which follows the reaching and 
passing of a crisis. 


To get in right, initiate. 


It’s hard to get on if you go off the handle. 
All great structures have low beginnings. 


Popularity might these days be spelled “pleasantness.” 


Order-takers, no. Order-getters, yes! 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 
HARLES E. MITCHELL is the dynamic, high- 
pressure salesman type. His successor as head of 

the National City Bank of New York, James H. Perkins, 
a New Englander, is the polar opposite: He is conserva- 
tive, old-fashioned, cautious, unrevolutionary, “safe”’. 

Mitchell has the reputation of being a merciless driver. 

Jim Perkins, soft-mannered, modest, genial, leads 
rather than drives. He is unusually rich in friends. He 
will never get the National City into trouble. “Festina 
lente” is his motto. 

The Mitchell type predominated in the boom days. The 
Perkins type is in favor to-day. 


MARCH 15, 


F. LOREE, president of the relatively small Dela- 
e ware & Hudson line, can gull the public much more 
freely than he can gull other practical railroaders. 

When it was stated recently that his company had 
originated an engine that would save “fifty-three per cent. 
of the coal now used” by railway locomotives, laymen 
mentally saluted Loree’s genius. The sober truth is, rail- 
way executives who should be familiar with the facts 
assure me, that Loree’s Delaware & Hudson has only one 
engine of the kind he boasts of, whereas other leading 
roads have many hundreds of locomotives which generate 
power at as low coal cost as Loree’s one lone exhibit! 

Loree, when he bought into New York Central, ex- 
pressed fervent hope that he would be admitted to the 
directorate because, he indicated, he would like to bring 
about the degree of economy and efficiency he had 
achieved on the Delaware & Hudson. 

Railroaders chuckled. Why? Because the Loree road’s 
operating cost ratio last year was more than 95 per cent., 
whereas New York Central’s was 78 per cent. New 
York Central stockholders, therefore, may well pray that 
Loree is not given opportunity to run the bigger road at 
the same cost ratio as he has run his own little road. 

Apparently, Loree is a disciple of Barnum. 


N William H. Woodin business should have a friend 
in the Roosevelt Cabinet. Mr. Woodin, ex-Republi- 
can, switched to Roosevelt because of personal friendship. 
Woodin, unlike many business leaders, hasn’t a one- 
track mind. He has devoted a great deal of time to cul- 
ture. His pet hobby is music and musical composition. 
It was a march written by him which his friend Frank 
Roosevelt chose for his inauguration parade. 
Mr.-Woodin’s type is more common in European pub- 
lic life than in American public life. Here our men of 
affairs, almost invariably, concentrate upon their daily 
interests. Woodin doesn’t. 
The most versatile, most widely-informed of all out- 
standing American men of affairs probably was the late 
James J. Hill. He had the most extraordinary memory 


in the land. Dan Willard, when one of Hill’s “boys,” 
becoming slightly chagrined that his Chief always knew 
more about every subject than he did, once diplomatically 
steered Mr. Hill towards a violin shop with a view to im- 
pressing upon James J. his knowledge of that instrument. 

In five minutes he discovered not only that Mr. Hill 
knew more about violins than he ever hoped to learn, but 
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that Mr. Hill then had in his employ an expert violin 
maker commissioned to spend his whole time in discover- 
ing the secrets of Stradivarius’s skill and, if possible, pro- 
duce instruments equal to the old master’s! 

These days it is comforting to have an interest in some- 
thing besides the work-a-day round! 


Many big shots have proved blanks. 


66 OVERNMENT policies 

should be free of any pur- 
pose either to favor or to handicap 
any form of transportation with re- 
lation to any other form. We can- 
not solve the problem on the theory upon which horses 
are handicapped in a race. In a fair field and no favor, 
competition should be permitted to decide the result.” 
These eminently sensible sentences are from the National 
Transportation Committee’s report. Again: “ We cannot 
invent restrictions for the benefit of railroads. The auto- 
mobile itself, its fuel, lubricants and operations are all 
heavily taxed.” 

Because our railroads have failed to meet changed and 
changing conditions, surely is no reason why straitjackets 
be fastened on another form of transportation which has 
made conspicuous progress in effectively meeting changed 
and changing conditions. The automotive industry should, 
by every legitimate, equitable means and measure, be 
stimulated, not strangled. Whoever serves deserves to be 
allowed to survive—and prosper. 


Fair Play 

For Automobile 
Transportation 
Is Essential 


To Younger ANY junior executives make 


Executives: the mistake of trying to get 
Build Up glory which, if they were more dip- 
Your Boss lomatic, they would seek to direct 


towards their boss. Time and time 
again when younger executives have expressed eagerness 
to have me quote them, I have suggested that it would be 
better to have their superior executive sponsor the infor- 
mation. Quite recently one young executive sent me ex- 
tremely interesting and encouraging facts about his com- 
pany. Almost immediately thereafter he requested me to 
quote, not him but his boss. I admired his judgment. 

In one of America’s largest corporations there have 
been a tremendous number of changes among high-ups, 
including many dismissals. One executive who has been 
undisturbed confided to me that he was sure one reason 
was that he had been scrupulously careful to give the 
best that was in him to those over him and to do it in 
such a way that the higher executives got the credit from 
the board of directors. The right kind of boss prefers 
such a lieutenant to one who schemes to attract the lime- 
light to himself. Of course, the highest type of execu- 
tive sees to it that, in due course, a modest assistant who 
is made of the right stuff is promoted. 

Remember the Biblical story of what happened to the 
guests who arrogated to themselves the choicest seats at 
the feast. 


To be first, last. 


T is high time for a change in 
the prevailing attitude toward 
company policies. 

Having no policies at all means 
chaos. Unco-ordinated and makeshift 
policies result in aimless drifting. 
Constructive, forward-looking action 
is impossible until such situations as 
these are cleared up. 

Recently, the exceedingly capable 
president of an important company 
went over a list of his sales policies 
with me. Said he, “These policies 
were set up three years and more 
ago. We should review every one of 


FORBES for 


Forget Your Jitters 


Twenty-Six Constructive 


which must be faced eventually. If 
outmoded and forgotten policies are 
to be removed from the path of ag- 
gressive action, a company must take 
five steps: 

1. Make a clear statement of exist- 
ing policies. 

2. Reconsider these policies in the 
light of present conditions and con- 
ditions as they probably will be dur- 
ing the next year. 

3. Make a statement of long-run 
policies which the company will put 
into effect as soon as practicable. 

4. Co-ordinate short-time policies 














them. But we are so immersed in 
the details of each day’s work that 
we cannot seem to find the time.” 

The position of this president is 
one in which the great majority of 
executives find themselves to-day. 
All of us are so pressed with current 
problems that it is almost inevitable 
that we drift into opportunism re- 
garding policies. Those that appear- 
ed sound a few years ago have in 
many cases lost their validity during 
the past two years; instead of their 
being revised to meet current re- 
quirements, such policies usually 
have been nullified while executives 
await a change in business condi- 
tions. Or policies have been adopted 
piecemeal rather than as a united 
whole. A company’s sales policy, for 
example, may be one of expansion. 
But it may have been adopted with- 
out adequate consideration of the 
financial problems involved in such 
a program, a situation that may well 
lead to serious difficulties. 


T is, admittedly, no easy task to 
make changes to-day. Yet every 
day’s delay only adds to a problem 


into a united whole so that marketing 
policies, financial policies, personne] 
policies, production policies and pur- 
chasing policies are linked properly 
with each other. Do the same with 
long-run policies. 

5. Co-ordinate policies for current 
conditions with long-run policies. 


MONG the decisions which will 
face many companies when they 
consider or reconsider their sales 
policies in the light of to-day’s con- 
ditions are these: 

1. Should the company reduce its 
standards of quality in the face of 
price competition, or should it steadi- 
ly improve its product in quality and 
design ? 

2. Should it standardize its prod- 
ucts, or should it make every effort 
to put “extra features” into them? 

3. Should it undertake to sell new 
products, or should it drop some of 
the products which it has been sell- 
ing? 
4. Should it sell to all classes of 
customers, large and small, or should 
it adopt the policy of selective dis- 
tribution ? 


By W. J. 


Partner, James A. McKin 
Vice-President, American 


_ 5. Should it sell a non-advertised 
line as well as a nationally adver- 
tised and branded article of similar 
quality ? 

6. Should it sell direct to the re- 
tailer, or shou'd it use the wholesaler 
and jobber? 

7. Should it be the first to change 
prices, or should it wait for others 
to take the lead? 

8. Should it continue a strong ad- 
vertising program, or should it can- 
didly accept a program of marketing 
a relatively unadvertisable product? 

9. Should it attempt to maintain 
the previous volume of sales, or even 
try to obtain a larger percentage of 
the industry’s volume, at the cost of 
a relatively heavy sales expense? 


INANCIAL policies are next to 
sales policies as problems in 
executives’ minds at the present time. 
Some of those most pressing are: 


1. Should the company re-value its 
plant and equipment, and thus reduce 
its depreciation, insurance, and local 
taxation charges? 

2. Should it reduce its stated capi- 
tal by changing the par value of its 
security issues, thus increasing its 
surplus ? 

3. Should it invest in new and 
more efficient equipment, or should 
it get along with what it has, even 
at high production costs per unit of 
output, in anticipation of still better 
equipment being available before the 
permanent upturn in volume arrives? 

4. Should it adopt a stringent 
credit policy, or should the credit 
policy be liberal? 

5. Should it continue its insurance 
in force, probably at revised values, 
or should it undertake the risky busi- 
ness of self-insurance in the hope of 
a cash saving? 

6. Should it eliminate all dividends 
in order to conserve working capital? 


NOTHER trying problem of 
the day for most conscientious 
business executives, from a_ social 
point of view as well as from that 
of pure business, revolves around the 
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—and Have a Plan! 


Suggestions for Creating One 


DONALD 


sey and Company 
Management Association 


question of personnel policies. Some 
of these current problems are: 

1. What should be done in these 
trying times about executives and 
employees who have outlived their 
usefulness after years of long serv- 
ice? 

2. Can a liberal dismissal wage 
policy be adopted or must social con- 
siderations be put aside for the pres- 
ent? 

3. How far should the company 
go in maintaining departments that 
temporarily produce little but over- 
head in the way of results, but which, 
from a long-run point of view, the 
company would like to maintain? 

4. Should the company follow the 
policy of sharing work among execu- 
tives and employees, at the possible 
risk of damaging morale by reducing 
the compensation of each? Or should 
it retain only full-time employees on 
a higher plane of morale at the cost 
ef those who would lose their posi- 
tions? 


RECONSIDERATION of pro- 
duction policies involves such 
questions as: 

1. What are the relative advan- 
tages of producing and of buying 
finished parts? 

2. Should the company produce 
only for current demand, or should 
it build up an inventory in anticipa- 
tion of seasonal requirements? 

3. Should it accept the high cost 
of production in small lots, or should 
it produce in economic lots at the 
cost of carrying a relatively heavy 
inventory ? 

4. Should it concentrate produc- 
tion in one plant, or should it main- 
tain the organization in several plants 


to be ready for future increases in 
demand ? 


| arlene too, presents its 
difficult questions of policy. 
Among them are these: 

1. Should the company buy only 
for actual requirements at current 
prices, or should it adopt the specu- 
lative policy of attempting to make 
Profits by buying to advantage in ex- 


cess of its immediate requirements? 

2. Should it shop around for ma- 
terials or parts, or should it co-oper- 
ate with well-established connections 
and vendors? 

3. Should it seek vigorously the 
best price (with possible disastrous 
consequences to vendors), or should 
it adopt a policy of live and let live? 


N considering all these questions 
of policy, it is inevitable that the 
interrelations of the different policies 
should come to the fore. The com- 
plications arising from these inter- 


draw his attention from the work. 

3. With this machinery, prepare a 
statement of written policies so far 
as they exist. 

4. Prepare a complete statement 
of policies actually in effect, even 
though they are not stated or in writ- 
ten form. 

5. Prepare a statement of selling, 
financial, personnel, production and 
purchasing policies that are sound 
from a long-run point of view. In 
preparing this statement, consider 
carefully the interrelations of these 
different classes of policies. 
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relations often cause indefinite delay 
in the revision of policies. Yet this 
delay, in turn, creates additional com- 
plications, and emphasizes even more 
strongly the absolute necessity of re- 
vising policies before a state of com- 
plete chaos is reached. 

What sort of machinery should be 
set up to provide for a program of 
reviewing policies? What can be 
done to assure the continuous review 
of policies so that the current condi- 
tion of nullification or of non-coordi- 
nation shall not occur again? Here is 
a plan that is worth considering: 

1. Bring a fresh point of view to 
bear on the problem. That fresh 
viewpoint may be provided, for ex- 
ample, by seeking the counsel of the 
banker, or by adding to the board of 
directors one or more new persons 
not too closely attached to the com- 
pany executives or too much interest- 
ed in an investment in the company. 

2. Assign the responsibility for re- 
view of policies definitely to the 
board of directors, or to a committee, 
or to some one individual; if to an 
individual, preferably one with. no 
other administrative distractions to 


6. Prepare a statement of policies 
that seem necessary for current con- 
ditions, all factors taken into consid- 
eration, no matter how drastic these 
policies may have to be. 

7. Make certain that the program 
for long-run policies and that for 
short-term policies are thoroughly 
considered by the executive person- 
nel and by the board of directors un- 
til they are satisfactory at least to the 
latter; then have them formally 
adopted by the board. 

8. Provide for a continuous re- 
view of policies and for formal 
modification by the board of directors. 

9. Set up a definite responsibility 
for the preliminary modification of 
policies in some one person or com- 
mittee, and provide for a review of 
policy modifications by the board of 
directors before they are finally 
adopted. This practice will provide 
for temporary modification of poli- 
cies in practice, yet will forestall the 
temptation simply to nullify policies. 

10. Translate the policies into de- 
partmental. budgets and a master 
budget, and modify the budgets as 
frequently as policies are changed. 
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FORBES for 


What’s New in Business 


Interest Sharpens in 
Low-Wage Laws 


OW well-intended minimum 

wage legislation sometimes ac- 
tually plays into the hands of un- 
scrupulous employers has just been 
revealed by the Industrial Associa- 
tion of San Francisco. 

In 1931, the federal and local gov- 
ernments made ambitious plans to 
create einployment by means of pub- 
lic works. Labor and its friends im- 
mediately insisted that something be 
done to prevent wage scales on those 
jobs from breaking down under the 
strain of competitive bidding. As a 
result, the federal Bacon-Davis Act 
and many state laws and local ordi- 
nances were passed requiring that 
contractors on public works pay the 
“highest general prevailing scale of 
wages.”’ California was one of those 
states ; but unethical contractors have 
found at least four ways of “beating” 
the law and preventing fair-minded 
contractors from getting the busi- 
ness : 

1. By rebates. Men hired at pre- 
vailing wage rates return part of 
their earnings to the contractor. 





2. By dues. Men on the job are 
required to join a “service club.” In 
one case, at least, club dues were $5 
a day. 

3. By forced purchases. Work- 
men are required to buy box lunches 
or other necessities which, in effect, 
give the contractor a rebate of part 
of the wages paid. 

4. By contract labor. The build- 
ing contractor offers a group of men 
a stipulated total sum for necessary 
labor on a given job. A labor group 
accepting such an offer is not, strictly 
speaking, on a wage basis, but daily 
earnings of the individuals are below 
prevailing wage rates. 


FFECTIVE protests from the 

victims usually are stifled by the 
fear of losing much-needed jobs, 
though the more responsible con- 
tractors are aware, of course, of 
what has been going on. The Indus- 
trial Association of San Francisco 
believes that opposition to the pre- 
vailing wage law is increasing steadi- 
ly because of these sharp practices ; 
one bill just introduced into the state 
legislature calls for its complete re- 
peal. Organized labor, on the other 
hand, proposes to fight the wage- 
cutting contractor with heavier pen- 


Enlightened laws cleaned up New York garment factories (though they 
still are far from ideal) and drove most “sweat-shops” from the 
state. Will proposed new laws be as successful in raising wages? 


Ewina Galloway 


alties for violation of the prevailing 
wage law; one bill would make wage 
rebates a felony. 

Disturbing wage conditions are by 
no means confined to California. It 
is reported that many Georgia cot- 
ton weavers get only $5 a week for 
full-time work, and wages in New 
England woolen mills sometimes are 
just as low.. The Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry 
kas uncovered cases of experienced 
women workers who toil through a 
54-hour week for two dollars. Wages 
in the Illinois, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania bituminous 
coal fields are pitifully low. In New 
York City, piece-work rates for 
women employed in the garment and 
needlework trades are sometimes so 
low that they can earn but $4 for a 
full week of work. And in upstate 
New York canneries, wage rates as 
low as eight cents an hour have been 
found. 


HAT can the fair-minded ma- 

jority of manufacturers do to 
meet competition from such slave- 
driving? 

Friends of labor believe that only 
three courses are open: employers 
reluctant to batter down wages must 
descend to similar practices, must lose 
their markets to wage-cutting com- 
petitors, or must be protected by leg- 
islation setting a minimum wage scale 
to be observed by all manufacturers. 
Obviously, they believe that only the 
last course is desirable ; and with that 
in mind, they are pushing minimum 
wage legislation. in every one of the 
44 state legislatures in session this 
year. 

Business-trained, liberal - thinking 
Governor Lehman of New York 
agrees substantially with the point of 
view of labor’s friends. In February 
he appealed to the New York legis- 
lature to formulate a minimum wage 
law for women and children, to stop 
“the downward spiral of lower 
wages, lower prices, lower purchas- 
ing power, and higher unemploy- 
ment.” Enlightened New York State 
laws regulating the hours and work- 
ing conditions of women and children 
already have driven most of the 
““sweat-shops” out of existence or in- 
to adjoining states (principally New 
Jersey and Connecticut); but the 
low wage problem has not been 
tackled before. Minimum wage laws 
applying only to women and children 
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make a convenient entering wedge: 
the motive of preserving the health 
of workers can be used to justify the 
measure before the courts, yet mini- 
mum wage standards for women and 
children, Governor Lehman believes, 
are likely to influence those for men 
in the long run. 

But are minimum wage measures 
legally valid? 

State laws under which employers 
are required to pay workers enough 
to maintain an arbitrary standard of 
living have been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court (Adkins vs. Children’s 
Hospital, decided by five to three in 
1923). In the decision, however, the 
court said that it might regard in a 
different light a minimum wage law 
which required the employer to pay 
the fair value of the services ren- 
dered by the employee. And the “ad- 
visory” type of minimum wage law 
as set up in Massachusetts has not 
been declared invalid. In that type 
of legislation the state prescribes 
minimum wage scales for women and 
children, revises them as conditions 
warrant, and enforces them only by 
publicizing the names of companies 
which violate the schedule. More- 
over, advocates of minimum wage 
legislation hope that the Supreme 
Court, after ten years, may have 


changed its mind about minimum 
wages based on standards of living. 


UT minimum wage legislation 

has opponents who are as sin- 
cere as its advocates. They feel that 
it will drive business into those states 
which have set no downward limits 
to which wages can be driven; and 
they are convinced that the unscrupu- 
lous business man within the state 
will find a way to get around it any- 
way, as he did in San Francisco. They 
see still another dark side to the pro- 
posed New York measure. If the 
law is restricted to women and chil- 
dren, they envision long lines of un- 
employed men waiting at factory 
gates to take over the jobs of 
women at lower wages. 

. . . But there are at least a few 
upward trends in the wage situation. 
The William Wrigley Jr. Company 
has just raised its basic minimum 
wage rate, shortened working hours, 
and compensated employees for 
shorter hours by making a general up- 
ward revision in wage rates. And, in 
the iron industry, puddlers, muck- 
mill workers, and others producing 
bar iron are in line for a boost in 
wage rates. Their wages are set by 
the selling price of bar iron, which 
showed an increase in the two 
months ending February 20. 


Progress 


Here’s food for thought for those 
who believe technical progress should 
be restrained. An x-ray tube now 
built for Mercy Hospital, Chicago, 
gives radiation equivalent to that 
from $75,000,000 worth of radium. 


With over $300,000,000 invested in 
mortgages, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York, has had to take possession 
of less than three per cent. of the 
property represented. 


Last year, vegetables brought more 
cash income to farmers than did 
grains, cotton and cottonseed, or poul- 
try and eggs. In pre-depression years, 
they ranked sixth as sources of farm 
income; now they have moved up 
into third place behind dairy products 
and livestock. 


The average American family con- 
sumed nearly three per cent. more 
electric current in 1932 than in 1931. 
Cost per family: one cent a month 
less than in the preceding year. 


Recent business for the air ex- 
press: a 56-pound. gear from Chicago 
for a broken-down steam shovel on 
the Dotsero cut-off in Colorado: a 
New York gown for a Salt Lake City 


citizeness about to sail for the Orient; 
fresh Southern California camelias 
for a Milwaukee retail florist; Gulf 
Coast oysters for a Chicago dinner 
party. 


On March 1, two hundred unem- 
ployed New York clothes pressers re- 
ceived ten-dollar checks (the first of 
eight weekly payments) as dismissal 
wages from their former employers. 
Source of the fund: a part of the 
money employers saved by installing 
new labor-saving pressing machines. 


Here’s one market far from satu- 
ration: only 11.2 per cent. of the six 
million farms in the United States 
are served with electric power. The 
Pacific Coast, far ahead of other sec- 
tions with more than half of its farms 
served, showed a slight decrease in 
1932; the South, far behind with a 
percentage of 3.2, showed a slight 
increase. 


On the back of an “ideal” cost- 
estimating sheet now being sent to 
members of the American Machinery 
and Tools Institute is a list of 
“Don’ts for Estimators.” Among 
them: Don’t forget to allow for hard- 
ening and heat treating costs. Don’t 
























A thermometer 21 stories high will 
advertise Havoline motor oil to Chi- 
cago’s Century of Progress visitors. 
“In-the-shade” temperatures will be 
shown by a column of neon lights 
controlled by a master thermometer 


expect to get every job you bid on; 
a lot of business is not worth having. 


In an hour, a paper machine fabri- 
cates the same area of product as 
22,000 cotton-sheeting looms, says 
Arthur D. Little, engineer. Weaving, 
admittedly, is more intricate than 
paper-making. But is it 22,000 times 
as difficult ? 


To-day, the American people are 
putting a far larger proportion of 
their income into life insurance than 
ever before, says L. E. Zacher, presi- 
dent of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. 


A company which plans to pipe 
fuel oil into homes, to measure the 
amount used by meters, and to rent 
oil-burning heating equipment to 
those who do not already have it has 
asked for a franchise from several 
communities on Long Island, New 
York. 
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FORBES for 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


E are told by some that we are 

slaves. If being a slave means 
doing only what we have to do, then 
most of us are in truth slaves, but 
he who does more than he is required 
to do becomes at once free. He is his 
own master. How often do we hear 
it said, “It was not my work.” Too 
often we fix our minds almost entire- 
ly upon what we are going to get and 
give no thought at all as to what we 
are going to give in return—A. W. 
Robertson, chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


We can work but not loaf our way 
out of depression.—E. E. Kendall. 


Don’t push out, or to use a slang 
expression, don’t be on the make. 
Don’t play the braggart. Don’t be 
conceited. Don’t have bad manners. 
Don’t be on the lookout for number 
one. Don’t lose your temper. Don’t 
be resentful of slights. Don’t get 
malicious satisfaction out of the sins 
of others.—Frank S. Gavin, D.D. 


They that govern the most make 
the least noise.—Selden. 


There is a world-wide shortage of 
all varieties of executives, from fore- 
men up to rulers of nations; and this 
is why the world, as a whole, is so 
abominably managed. — Walter B. 
Pitkin. 


Happy is the man who can endure 
the highest and lowest fortune. He 
who has endured such vicissitudes 
with equanimity has deprived mis- 
fortune of its power.—Seneca. 


When you have lived longer in 
this world and outlived the enthusi- 
astic and pleasing illusions of youth, 
you will find your love and pity for 
the race increase tenfold, your ad- 
miration and attachment to any par- 
ticular party or opinion fall away 
altogether. — Joseph Henry Short- 
house. 


The wise man is his own best as- 
sistant.—Walter Scott. 


To insure good health: Eat lightly, 
breathe deeply, live moderately, cul- 
tivate cheerfulness, and maintain an 
interest in life-—William Louden. 


A Text 


The time is come, the day 
draweth near; let not the 
buyer rejoice, nor the seller 
mourn: for wrath is upon all 
the multitude thereof.—Eze- 
kiel 7:12. 


Sent in by D. L. Folger, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. What its your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 


used. 
@ 


Progress in industry depends very 
largely on the enterprise of deep 
thinking men who are ahead of the 
times in their ideas—Sir William 
Ellis. 


Instead of demanding bread, as did 
the people of France during the 
French revolution, the people of the 
United States, in our first real econ- 
omic revolution, are demanding in- 
formation—Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man, School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. 


Ideas lose themselves as quickly as 
quail, and one must wing them the 
minute they rise out of the grass— 
or they are gone.-—Thomas F. Ken- 
nedy. 


No man can long stand alone. 
Co-operation is the keynote of suc- 
cessful business, winning play and a 
highway to wealth and happiness. 
. . . We are made for co-operation. 
Humanity is built to the rule of two 
—two feet, two hands, two eye-lids, 
two rows of upper and lower teeth. 
Trade—the interchange of commodi- 
ties—is made to the same rule—Art 
of Living. 


Orders are no longer coming in 
without salesmanship, but they are 
coming in with salesmanship.—N. C. 
R. News. 


No man ever sank under the bur- 
den of the day. It is when to-mor- 
row’s burden is added to the burden 
of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear.—George Mac- 
Donald. 


Good manners and soft words 
have brought many a difficult thing 
to pass.—John Vanbrugh. 


S long as there remain clamant 

human needs unsatisfied it must 
be desirable for the world to increase 
both its productive resources and its 
actual production; and the failure to 
make full use of the productive re- 
sources at our command must be due 
to folly or mismanagement, and must 
be remediable if man will but apply 
enough intelligence to find the rem- 
edy. Not to believe this is sheer de- 
spair of human reasonableness and 
commonsense, and involves the con- 
viction that in very truth mankind is 
mad.—G. D. H. Cole. 


It is a mistake to fancy ourselves 
greater than we are, and to value 
ourselves at less than we are worth. 
—Goethe. 


Goodwill for a business is built by 
good goods, service and truthful ad- 
vertising —E. R. Waite. 


When we have done our best, we 
should wait the result in peace.—J. 
Lubbock. 


Some hesitate to pick a rose fear- 
ing the thorn. Others turn back the 
thorn, grip the stem and enjoy the 
perfume. A successful business is 
much like a bush of roses; there are 
blooms and briers and unless we 
overcome the briers we cannot enjoy 
the blossoms except at a distance.— 
Clement Comments. 


The man who’s afraid to do too 
much for people he does business 
with, needn’t be afraid of having too 
much business to do.—Selected. 


Work hard! Think straight! Keep 
your feet out of the mud and your 
nose to the grindstone——Roy E. 
Hanson. 


It is the animal nature of man that 
prompts him to shun difficulties, to 
take the easiest way around obstacles, 
to dodge duties and to play truant 
from the obligations. It is the divine 
nature within us that finds pleasure 
in toil; joy in conquest ; happiness in 
tasks well done and peace in squared 
accounts.—Nuggets. 


Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity. 
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Clearing House Scrip: 





Will History Repeat Itself? 


ONEY in the form of clearing 
house certificates, with which 
American business is rapidly be- 
coming familiar since the second 
week of March, is by no means 
new to the United States. In fact, 
its adoption only increases the re- 
semblance of the present crisis to 
those of the past. And so striking 
are the similarities that a knowl- 
edge of what has happened in past 
crises gives a key to what may be 
expected in the future. 
Apparently, clearing house cer- 
tificates were first used in the 
panic of 1873 to break a currency 
jam; since then, they have been 
pressed into service no less than 
six times—in 1884, in 1890, in 1893, 
in 1907, in 1914, and again in 1933. 
But in 1890 and 1914 the difficul- 
ties were not serious, and not un- 
til 1907 did clearing house certifi- 
cates go into public circulation. 
In other crises they were used only 
by the banks in making settle- 
ments among themselves. 


What Happened in 1873. . Sixty 
years ago, during the panic of 
1873, the United States faced sub- 
stantially the same conditions as 
it does to-day. The panic followed 
the inflation caused by the Civil 
War and the subsequent collapse 
of the post-war boom. It was pre- 
ceded by a breakdown of ethics in 
business and politics. The Tweed 
ring flourished in New York City; 
the Credit Mobilier transactions 
involved the wholesale bribery of 
nationally-known political figures 
by business promoters; and un- 
savory speculators attracted the 
attention—and often the admira- 
tion—of the public. Private debts 
were inflated, prices were sky- 
high, and the Federal government 
refused to redeem its Civil War 
currency with gold. 

Suddenly, confidence vanished. 
Bank depositors demanded cash; 
banks believed to be impregnably 
strong went to the wall; foreign 
and domestic exchange transac- 
tions were completely blocked; 
and industrial activity declined 


precipitately. 

Banks, unable to meet their ob- 
ligations to depositors and to each 
other, resorted to the use of clear- 
ing house certificates. This is prob- 








IXTY years ago, banks used scrip to pay each 


other. 


Fifty years ago, clearing house certi- 


ficates came in again, between election and 


inauguration. .. . 


In 1893, their use helped to bring hoarded cash 
out of hiding, broke the back of the depression. 
In 1907 it happened again. 


Knowledge of what this new-old 


“wooden 


money” has done before is the best guide to 
what will happen next, in 1933. Read this his- 


torical summary. 





ably the first time these credit 
instruments appear in American 
financial history. Under the cer- 
tificate plan, the clearing houses 
issued to member banks bringing 
in frozen securities loan certifi- 
cates representing 75 per cent. of 
the value of the securities. Other 
members accepted these certifi- 
cates instead of cash in settlement 
of inter-bank balances. 

But this measure by no means 
ended the financial difficulties. In 
1874, Congress heeded the infla- 
tionists’ call for more money and 
passed a measure requiring the 
issue of additional fiat currency. 
Business conditions, nevertheless, 
failed to improve. Congress was 
overwhelmingly repudiated in the 
November elections, and in last- 
minute repentance it passed a 
“lame-duck” bill for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding fiat money 
with gold on and after January 1, 
1878. Still the depression deep- 
ened; the new Congress attempted 
to repudiate resumption of specie 
payments; it was, in turn, repu- 
diated at the polls; and specie pay- 
ments were resumed at the sched- 
uled time. 

In the same year (1878), se- 
curity markets rose, Europe’s 
wheat crop failed, the United 
States sold a bumper crop at high 
prices, and wide prosperity re- 
turned almost overnight. 


1884: Clearing House Certifi- 
cates Appear Again. The story of 
1884 is similar, though the diffi- 
culties were not so far-reaching 
as those of 1873. Overproduction, 
speculation, financial and banking 
scandals, and crop failures con- 
tributed their share of damage. 


In addition, a law passed in 1878 
requiring the coinage of $25,- 
000,000 of silver a year began to 
undermine the currency. Gold re- 
serves fled to Europe, bank runs 
started, commodity prices dropped, 
and the stock market collapsed. 

Once more, clearing house cer- 
tificates relieved the pressure of 
inter-bank indebtedness; but sil- 
ver continued to undermine the 
currency structure. 

At this critical period, Cleve- 
land’s administration came into 
office and solved the currency 
problem by an ingenious proce- 
dure. Trade was at a standstill 
because currency in denominations 
of less than ten dollars was ex- 
tremely scarce; banks had been 
retiring the national bank notes 
of small denominations because 
there was little demand for them 
from business. Silver dollars were 
plentiful, but they were too cum- 
bersome to be popular, and they 
were traded at the Treasury for 
certificates almost as soon as they 
were placed in circulation. And 
the silver coinage act of 1878 for- 
bade the issue of silver certificates 
in denominations of less than ten 
dollars. 

To solve this difficulty, the ad- 
ministration took measures to re- 
tire practically all small currency 
notes, and induced Congress to al- 
low the issue of silver certificates 
in one, two and five dollar denomi- 
nations. The public demand for 
small currency soon drew the new 
silver certificates into circulation. 
Thus, at the same time, the short- 
age of small currency was allevi- 
ated and the embarrassing surplus 
of silver was put to work. Imme- 
diately, confidence returned, trade 
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was facilitated, and business con- 
ditions improved. 


1893: The Premium for Cash 
Vanquishes Depression. Panic came 
again in 1893, and once more 
Cleveland, as Harrison’s successor, 
came into‘office at a critical time. 
Wild speculation, extravagance, 
and enormous trade expansion had 
been followed by a collapse much 
more serious than that of 1884. 
A silver purchase act passed in 
1890 had undermined faith in the 
national currency, gold was hoard- 
ed, foreign balances were with- 
drawn, and the Treasury found 
but $100,000,000 in gold in its 
vaults with which to meet de- 
mands. Runs on Western banks 
drained Eastern banks of cash, 
and New York bank reserves fell 
below the level of safety. 

Again, clearing house certifi- 
cates were called on to help to set- 
tle inter-bank balances. No general 
bank holiday was called, but many 
individual banks refused to pay 
cash to their depositors, and oth- 
ers put restrictions on withdraw- 
als. Employers made plans to 
issue scrip against their frozen 
deposits to meet payrolls. Cur- 
rency was at a premium. Money- 
brokers offered certified bank 
checks at a four per cent. discount 
in return for currency, which they 
later sold at a profit to those who 
needed cash. This premium 
brought hoarded cash out of hid- 
ing, and increased the supply; but 
at the same time it made banks 
hesitate to allow’ unrestricted 
withdrawals for fear that the cash 
would be immediately turned over 
to brokers. 

But the premium on currency 
finally provided a remedy for the 
lack of cash. It attracted large 
amounts of gold from Europe, 
which went into circulation at 
once; and the acute stage of the 
panic passed when the silver pur- 
chase act of 1890 was repealed. 

Business activity rose slowly 
and some degree of prosperity re- 
turned in 1895, but only after the 
Treasury had escaped bankruptcy 
by the narrowest of margins early 
in that year. It was saved only by 
a last-minute loan granted by a 
syndicate of international bankers. 


1907: A Familiar Story. The 
panic of 1907 provides some of 
the most striking parallels with 
that of to-day. Worldwide in- 
dustrial expansion and speculation 
preceded it; banks poured credit 
into speculative markets; warn- 
ings went unheeded; commodity 
prices soared; extravagance was 
the order of the day; and sober 


business men as well as specula- 
tors talked of a new era of per- 
manent prosperity in which the 
events of 1873 and 1893 were im- 
possible. But at the same time, 
corporate managements were lin- 
ing their pockets by manipula- 
tion; evidence of widespread bank 
mismanagement was coming to 
light; the demand for capital was 
exceeding the supply; bank re- 
serves were falling to the danger 
point, and on one memorable day 
demand loan rates went to 125 
per cent. Early in 1907, the panic 
broke. 

Once more began the familiar 
spectacle of bank runs, currency 
hoarding, and withdrawal of New 
York balances by interior banks. 
And once more clearing house cer- 
tificates were pressed into use. 
But this time, many individual 
banks unable to meet demands for 
cash issued emergency currency— 
scrip secured by frozen deposits— 
in order that manufacturers might 
meet payrolls, and clearing houses 
in most large cities for the first 
time put certificates in small de- 
nominations into general circula- 
tion. 

Restrictions on withdrawals 
once more placed a premium on 
currency, money-brokers §ap- 
peared, hoarded money came out 
of hiding, Europe sent its profit- 
seeking gold, and the currency 
stringency was relieved. 

As in the panic of 1893, European 
gold had saved the day financially. 
But the dream of a new era did 
not dissolve at once. The next 
year saw a widespread application 
of psychology to convince the pub- 
lic that no depression existed, and 
the formation of such organiza- 
tions as the Sunshine movement 
and the Prosperity League. A day 
was set on which everyone was 
to go back to work—Re-employ- 
ment Day. All these plans failed 
to work, business recognized the 
facts, and it went to work to re- 
pair the damage. From that time 
until the opening of the 1916 boom, 
business fluctuated back and forth 
across the “normal” line. 


1933: History Repeats Itself. 
The events leading up to to-day’s 
conditions need no repeating; they 
follow the same cycle of over-ex- 
pansion and collapse, unemploy- 
ment and fear, banking troubles 
and hoarding. The Michigan bank- 
ing holiday put an abnormal strain 
on banks in other states; deposi- 
tors in those states became panic- 
stricken and started runs; and na- 
tionwide banking restrictions were 
inevitable. 

In spite of the striking parallel 
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between 1933’s panic and those of 
other years, fundamental differ- 
ences exist. First, previous bank- 
ing difficulties came at the early 
stages of business depression be- 
fore other adjustments were fairly 
under way; this year’s came after 
three years of declining industrial 
activity and, presumably, after 
most other important readjust- 
ments already have been made. 
Second, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem did not exist during previous 
panics. Third, the banking holiday 
is national and includes all banks, 
instead of being restricted to a 
few states, with banks elsewhere 
having their choice of whether to 
remain open or to close. Fourth, 
the United States has a tre- 
mendous stock of gold on hand, 
forty times that of 1893, and is in 
a much stronger position than 
during any previous panic. Fifth, 
Europe (with the possible excep- 
tion of France) is in no position 
to allow exports of gold to this 
country. Sixth, certificates will be 
much more widely used as scrip 
than in 1907 if the plans of the 
moment are carried through. Sev- 
enth, United States currency is 
considered to be sound; in other 
panics (except that of 1907) its 
weakness was a serious factor. 


N these differences there are ele- 

ments both of weakness and of 
strength—but at the moment most 
of them appear to be elements of 
strength. Since many readjust- 
ments already have been made, it 
is quite possible that trade will 
recover rapidly once the banking 
situation has been cleared up. The 
Federal Reserve System provides 
a powerful medium for strengthen- 
ing the position ‘of the banks, 
a central agency for concerted 
action, and well-oiled machinery 
for clearing inter-bank balances 
among its members without re- 
sorting to the use of clearing 
house certificates. 

Plans for the use of scrip on 
a scale wider than ever before 
will, if they go through, facilitate 
exchange until the banks open 
once more, and will prevent the 
almost complete paralysis of trade 
that has characterized other cur- 
rency panics. 

Are such financial tangles as 
we find ourselves in to-day in- 
evitable? 

Here is the answer: no other 
country has had to resort to official 
“wooden money” seven times in 
sixty years of its history. That 
record alone is presumptive evi- 
dence that. far from being in- 
evitable. currency tangles can be 
prevented and have been prevented. 
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ROM the Pacific Coast has 
HH spread a selling plan that has 
food manufacturers clinging 
desperately to the fence, chain stores 
worried, independent grocers up in 


arms, and manufacturers of other 
goods eagerly watching develop- 
ments. That new idea is the so- 
called “super-market,” or large- 


scale, cut-price food store. 

The first super-markets sprang up 
several years ago in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles; but only within the 
past year have they spread suff- 
ciently to draw the concerted oppo- 
sition of established food retailers 
and the sharp attention of manufac- 
turers outside the food industry. 
Originally, the super-markets were 
open-air, self-service stores with 
drive-in facilities. Shrewd buying, 
low rents, and minimum payroll and 
overhead expenses enabled them to 
cut prices on standard foods below 
those charged by chains (although 
those whose sales have been menaced 
by the super-markets claim that their 
success has largely been due to the 
sale of shoddy merchandise, with 
deeply cut loss-leaders serving as 
bait). 

As lower incomes forced house- 
wives to cut budgets, super-markets 
began to appear in abandoned: fac- 
tories and unused garages in other 
parts of the country. The idea 
spread to Detroit; then to Kansas 
City ; then to Cincinnati; then to New 
York. It is still spreading; and as 
each new super-market opens, an- 
other hand-to-hand battle with es- 
tablished grocers begins. Picturesque 
names are characteristic: Trenton, 
New Jersey, has the “Wild Tiger”; 
New York City has “King Kullen 
the Price-Wrecker”’ ; Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, has “Big Bear, World’s 
Champion Price Fighter”. But the 


grocery trade calls them all “Cheap- 
ies”, 


ALES of King Kullen (more 
properly, Michael J. Cullen) are 
Tunning at $7,000,000 a year in nine 
units; his first store opened less than 
three years ago. As do other stores 
ol the type, King Kullen markets re- 


Will “Price-Wreckers” Capture 
Retail Markets? 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 








Housewives flock to the Big Bear “price-wrecking” market in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, by street car, by bus, and by private automobile to do 
an entire week’s food purchasing in a single afternoon, while— 





within the same hour. 


Chain grocery stores two blocks away stand deserted on the same day, 
Chains are worried, more than one industry is 


puzzled, by these new stores that are springing up all over the country 


duce costs by self-service and low 
rents; but Cullen still further re- 
duces rents by leasing concessions in 
his stores to other merchants at- 
tracted by the throng of customers. 
King Kullen markets are believed to 
lead all others of the type in total 
sales. 

But to Big Bear probably goes the 
record for rapid growth and greatest 
volume of sales in a single unit. 
Last December, Roy C. Dawson, 
formerly with Piggly-Wiggly and 
National Tea Company, and Robert 
M. Otis, formerly with S. H. Kress 





& Company, rented a corner of the 
empty Durant automobile plant in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, near the 
Newark city line, and within a few 
miles’ driving distance of a million 
and a half people. They stocked . 
pine-board counters with food and 
started a smashing advertising cam- 
paign based entirely on the appeal of 
low prices. In ten weeks, Big Bear's 
sales mounted to a rate of $5,000,000 
a year; 350 people were on the pav- 
roll; 250,000 customers a week, more 
than eighty per cent. of them in auto- 
mobiles, came in to buy groceries, 
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fruits, dairy products, meats, vege- 
tables, cosmetics, household and radio 
supplies, and pastry. The sales of 
Newark and Elizabeth grocers within 
two or three miles of Big Bear 
dropped in some cases by more than 
fifty per cent. During the second 
three weeks of the market’s existence 
sales were 13 per cent. above the 
first three weeks, Dawson reports; in 
the next four weeks, sales rose 20 
per cent. above those of the second 
three weeks. 

To-day, the store occupies 30,000 
crowded square feet of the old fac- 
tory, and its size soon will be dou- 
bled. On busy days, the overflow 
of cars from the store’s free parking 
lot is strung for half-a-mile in either 
direction along the highway; and a 
battery of sixteen cashiers is needed 
to make collections as customers file 
past the paying booths at the exit of 
the store. Whole sections are each 
devoted to a single grocery item. 
There is a canned peach section, 
a spice section, a prune and raisin 
section, an olive section, a condensed 
and evaporated milk section, each 
with goods piled in fifteen-by-five- 
foot rectangles from the floor to the 
height of a man’s head. 


IG BEAR, like most other sup- 

er-markets, asks in its advertis- 
ing this purely rhetorical question: 
“How do we do it?” Roy Dawson, 
the shrewd, enthusiastic operator of 
Big Bear, claims that it is a matter of 
cutting expenses and services to the 
bone. Rent of the abandoned factory 
space is, he says, only one-half of 
one per cent. of sales. Self-service 
reduces payroll to 3.5 per cent. of 
sales. Handling expenses are at a 
minimum; a spur of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad delivers carload lots 
at the back door of the store. Since 
the sales volume of nearly two hun- 
dred small chain units is concentrated 
in one spot, the delivery of small lots 
of groceries to scattered units is elim- 
inated. This concentration, Daw- 
son claims, saves him from 5 to 7 
per cent. of sales as compared with 
the average chain store. Altogether, 
his stated cost of doing business is 
7 per cent. of sales, and his gross 
margin averages 9 per cent. 

Those costs contrast sharply with 
chain store costs. According to the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search study of chain grocery costs 
in 1929, the typical figure for gross 
margin is 19.4 per cent. of sales, and 
cost of doing business, exclusive of 
interest, is 17.45 per cent.; rent is 
2.3 per cent., payroll is 10.3 per cent. 
Under a different classification of 
expenses, the same study reports 
total store expense of 12.0 per cent. 
of sales, warehouse expense of .85 


per cent., expense of transportation 
from warehouse to store of .9 per 
cent., and buying and administrative 
expense of 3.7 per cent. 


HIS new development in food 

retailing has manufacturers puz- 
zled. They dislike to draw the ill- 
will of independents and chains by 
selling to Big Bear and similar mar- 
kets; but if they refuse to sell, the 
markets will go to other sources. 
Dawson claims that National Biscuit 
and Loose-Wiles will not sell him, but 
that most others do it gladly. Never- 
theless, manufacturers and wholesale 
grocers are actively encouraging re- 
tailers to introduce into state legisla- 
tures bills which will penalize as a 
misdemeanor the sale of standard 
groceries at or below the cost of pur- 
chasing them. But few people out- 
side of the rank of the belligerents 
can take such legislative proposals 
seriously. 

The independent grocers of Eliza- 
beth are putting up a loud battle 
against Big Bear; chain stores, while 
less vocal, are working with them. 
Local newspapers have been given 
their choice between accepting Big 
Bear’s advertising and that of other 
grocers; now, Big Bear can no long- 
er advertise in newspapers. When 
the market started to distribute cir- 
culars to homes, its opponents spon- 
sored a city ordinance forbidding 
that type of advertising. Now, Eliza- 
beth merchants are attempting to get 
the city to forbid parking on the 
street in front of the market “as a 
measure of public safety”; the 
throngs which patronize Big Bear 
make that measure, at least, some- 
what justified. 

But Dawson and Otis are in ac- 
tion, too. They distribute their own 
newspaper in the market baskets of 
their customers ; they are hiring auto- 
giros and blimps to drag advertising 
banners through the air; and they 
have just closed a contract for addi- 
tional free parking space for cus- 
tomers. 

Big Bear’s opponents attack Daw- 
son and Otis on other fronts, as well. 
They claim that their market is un- 
sanitary and that most of the mer- 
chandise is shoddy, but a stroll 
through the store fails to substantiate 
either charge. Most of the merchan- 
dise bears the names of well-known 
manufacturers ; opponents have hunt- 
ed diligently, but vainly, for evidence 
of unsanitary conditions. Finally, 


they accuse the two partners of pay- 
ing sweat-shop wages, some of which 
are as low as five dollars a week. 
But Dawson claims that his mini- 
mum wage is thirteen dollars a week, 
that his average wages are from ten 
to fifteen per cent. higher than those 
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of nearby chains; and he openly in- 
vites chain stores in his vicinity to 
compare their wage rates with his. 
So far, the chain stores have not 
taken him up. 

Are these markets more than a fly- 
by-night development? Will they be 
the next important development, not 
only in food retailing, but in all re- 
tailing? 

Certainly, the principle of the 
large-scale food market is sound; 
A. & P., Kroger, and other grocery 
chains have in recent years been 
steadily increasing the size of their 
units. And the principle of catering 
to the automobile trade is equally 
well recognized; Sears, Roebuck & 
Company’s department stores all are 
located primarily for the convenience 
of the customer who shops from his 
automobile. But whether or not a 
merchandising plan which trades 
solely on price, and which necessarily 
omits all conveniences and services, 
will survive an upturn in incomes is 
less certain. Perhaps the low prices 
are principally a result of purchasing 
bankrupt and distress stocks (al- 
though Big Bear, at least, claims that 
it purchases its goods at the same 
prices as chain stores). If that is 
true, the super-markets may die out 
as the “Army and Navy stores” did 
after surplus war supplies were used 
up. Or perhaps, as the housewife’s 
budget gets larger, she will no longer 
be as susceptible to the lure of low 
prices as she is to-day. 


VEN those who run super-mar- 
kets disagree on their future de- 
velopment. Cullen says that they will 
result in a complete revolution in the 
retailing of nearly all types of mer- 
chandise; Dawson thinks his venture 
is a permanent one, but he believes 
that it must be confined to the sale 
of fast-moving staples and semi- 
specialties in the food field with, per- 
haps, the addition of such merchan- 
dise as radio supplies, cosmetics, and 
automobile supplies and accessories 
which have a fast turnover.. 

Finally, it may well be that retail 
history in the food industry is about 
to repeat itself. The chain store owes 
a large part of its success to eliminat- 
ing services, reducing costs, and cut- 
ting prices below those of the inde- 
pendent; but within the past few 
years there have been definite indica- 
tions that increasing competition be- 
tween chains is leading to the exten- 
sion of services, and thus to higher 
costs and higher prices. Perhaps this 
trend will give the super-market a 
chance to make a permanent place for 
itself in underselling chain groceries. 
But whatever happens, it is strange to 
see the chains using the same weapons 
that have been used against them. 
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/ ALL BIG TIRES ARE 
e NOT ALIKE 


... and every car owner has the right to 
know that there are two distinct types — 


@ THE ENLARGED CONVENTIONAL BALLOON 


known as the “doughnut” type 


Nothing new in design—purely a cross-sectional enlargement of a 
“regular balloon”. Narrow rim-—wide tread—larger throughout 
than its forerunner—nothing more than an enlarged balloon. 


@® THE GENERAL STREAMLINE JUMBO... 


a radical departure in tire engineering 


Reversed all previous tire practices— introduced an entirely new 
principle in low pressure tire construction. For the first time a tire 
with a rim wider than the tread—a design that eliminates the 
troubles common to enlarged conventional balloons. @ Because of 
this exclusive design General Jumbos do not cause sideroll or 
shimmy. And for the same reason Jumbos steer easily and hold 
the road steadily at all speeds. e The General Jumbo was right 
at the start and has been proved right on many thousands of cars. 
Amazing records of performance in America and in 38 foreign 
countries testify to the fact that General Jumbos will travel 
with comfort and safety where no other tire could possibly go. 


How to get the added safety, comfort 
and economy of this AMAZING TIRE 


Like all General Tires the General Jumbo 
is never a part of new car equipment. Your 
car dealer or the General Tire dealer has 
an attractive change-over plan that makes 
it easy to get General Jumbos on your 
present car or on a new car. The General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


THE NEW 


GENERAL 
' ip 


JOMBO. 


A 





~ 


HERE'S HOW THE 


GENERAL JUMBO 


IS DIFFERENT 


Streamline 


JUMBO 


Doughnut 


Type Tire 





The left hand cross-section illustrates the 
conventional, “‘doughnut" type big balloon. 
Note that the rim is narrow and the tread 
much wider— merely an enlargement of a 
“regular balloon’’. The cross-section on the 
right shows the General Jumbo's patented 
design. Built like a bridge or building 
wider at the base (rim) tapering down to a 
narrow tread—providing stability and ease 
of handling impossible with the narrow rim 
enlarged balloon (“doughnut’’) type tire. 


FOOTPRINTS 
TELL THE STORY 


3 
“DOUGHNUT’TYPE 
BALLOON (BRAND A) 


_ 7 
REGULAR 
BALLOON 


a 
“DOUGHNUT TYPE 


GENERAL 
Streamline JUMBO BALLOON (BRAND 8) 





The Jumbo’s narrow tread—no wider than reg- 
ular balloons—makes easy steering—elimi- 
nates power loss—side sway and side roll. 


STREAMLINED— 
THAT MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 





JUMBO 


“DOUGHNUT” TYPE 


The General Jumbo is the only tire that is 
streamlined, triangular in shape. It offers 
safety advantages impossible in narrow rim, 
enlarged balloon design. The car is braced 
against side sway—held steadier on the 
straightaway—fast turns are made safer. 
No added weight. No loss of power. Not a 
compromise— built to run successfully 
at the lowest pressure of any tire made. 
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KEYS: — PROFITABLE ASSURING 
SUCCESS | INVESTING BUSINESS ~~ oF 
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RAND 


FORBES 


BUCKLEY 


Do 


A gold mine containing precious nuggets from the brains of such people as B. C. Forses (Keys to Success) ; 
John Moody (Profitable Investing); James Rand, Jr. (Assuring Business Profits); Homer J. Buckley (The Science 
of Marketing by Mail); Joseph French Johnson (Organized Business Knowledge) ; Roger W. Babson (Business Fun- 
damentals); William R. Bassett (Taking the Guesswork Out of Business); O. D. Foster (Automotive Giants of 
America, with B. C. Forbes); Herbert N. Casson (Tips on Selling and Tips on Finance); Thomas Dreier (Busi- 
ness Maxims, with B. C. Forbes); Elwood Lloyd, IV (How to Finance Home Life). 


A gold mine consisting of 12 volumes, handsomely bound in red cloth, gold stamped, containing more than 2500 


pages. 


It is called FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, and more than 70,000 FORBES readers have bought it. Two years 
ago you could not have bought it for $24.00! But times have changed and now you may have it at $6.00! But 
only 241 sets are left—and that will be the end of this astonishing bargain! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY answers: 


ef one man Succeed while others 

ail? 

What are the Laws for Success? 

What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) 

How can you raise Capital? 

How to organize for Results? 

What are the Four Channels of Marketing? 

How to select Salesmen? 

Are standard Selling Talks necessary? 

What is adequate Compensation for Sales- 
men? 

How to fix Sales territories? 

Do you know your Customers? 

Do you know your Product? 

Do you dramatize your Sales? 

What is a Sales Manager? 

Do you take “No” for a final answer? 

Why does Selling cost more than it should? 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. 
confidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to 
reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. They make success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, 


THE 
SCIENCE 


PROFITS MARKETING 


BY MAIL 


ORGANIZED HOWTO BUSINESS 
- FINANCE  FUNDA- THE 
BUSINESS HOME MENTALS 
KNOWLEDGE = Lire ioe 
tie oe BABSON 


JOHNSON 


OUT OF 


BASSET 
LLOYD 





you want to buy 


a GOLD MINE for $6.00? 


A gold mine of commonsense—of inspiration—of practical, money-making ideas? 


How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? 

Are your Prices right? 

What makes a Business Prosper? 

How can you avoid Financial Pinch? 

What are the Requirements for a Manager? 

How can you reduce overhead? 

How can you find your markets? 

How much should you spend for advertising? 

How can you test your advertising? 

How can you get new Customers and keep 
your old ones? 

How can you speed slow Payers? 

How can you collect and keep Good Will? 

What are the Fundamentals of Selling by 
Mail? 


Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? 
How to determine whether your Product can 
be sold by Mail? 


many situations. But you must do the doing! 


Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: 


will be refunded without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 241 Sets will be Sold at this Price! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(J Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is 


enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


(] Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
(No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 


nothing. 


TAKING AUTO- 
MOTIVE 
GUESSWORK GIANTS — aa 


They take you 


Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be 
sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money 


So if you delay, you take the risk! 


FORBES for 


BUSINESS TIPS ON - TIPS ON 
MAXIMS SELLING FINANCE 


ey FORBES CASSON CASSON 


BUSINESS AMERICA  preier 


FORBES 


AND 
FOSTER 


How to do you fix your Direct-Mail Ap- 
propriation? 

What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to get good Mailing Lists? 

How to select Investments? 

Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What should be your investment policy? 

Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Do you keep your Money Moving? 

Do you know how to manage your Husband? 

Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

How to finance the Children? 

How to turn a House into a Home? 

What is the peak of Earning Power in differ- 
ent trades and professions? 

How to plan for the Later Years? 

How to make your Money Work for you? 


into the private offices and into the 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
to Expect After Bank Holidays 


Shows What 


IGHT now is probably the most 
difficult period yet reached for 
sales plans. 

On the one hand, local and national 
bank holidays have wet-blanketed cer- 
tain markets, while affecting others 
less, if at all. 

On the other hand, we are now at 
the point where, but for these bank 
holidays, the Spring rise would be 
taking hold and new opportunities for 
sales would present themselves. Even 
now, in the face of all the negative 
news of late February and early 
March, the sales manager must be 
alert in order to cash in on favorable 
developments wherever they may oc- 
cur. 

For all these reasons, ForBes is 
here presenting a much more compre- 
hensive survey of local trends than is 
usually given on this page. Within 
the past month, the most important 
test yet made of Pictograph accuracy 
has been completed, and readers can 
tely more than ever on the accuracy 
of the marketing information given 
both by the Pictograph map and by 
the special analysis. In this special 
test, local figures on which six suc- 
cessive Pictographs had been based 
Were compared with actual territory- 








1. lf you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or _ continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued: improvement: ris- 


Wf ing lines-with arrow pointing 
YY Ya upward. 


Recent improvement (may be 
Wi temporary): broken rising 
lines with upward arrow. 





SS Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow point- 
ing downward. 











All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 








by-territory results of a national sell- 
ing organization. Agreement between 
the two sets of figures was strikingly 
close. 


XCEPT in the lower peninsula 
of Michigan, this issue of the 
Pictograph map shows conditions 
prevailing just before the spread of 
bank holidays. In all probability, 


business in each region will resume 
somewhat the same course after the 
For the 
situation in 


holidays come to a close. 
probable post-holiday 





lower Michigan, see the Pictograph 
of March Ist. 

The following state-by-state anal- 
ysis based on trends of the last nine 
months gives additional information 
about what to expect: 

Alabama: On the eve of the holiday, 
the general trend in important Alabama 
cities was upward. It will be some time 
before business consistently reaches last 
year’s levels. 

Arizona: The general trend in the 
Phoenix district has been upward, at 
Tucson uncertain. 

(Continued on page 22) 


... B.C. Forbes Asks... 


















































HAT is the most urgent and 
vital of all problems facing 
our new President? 

Upon what objective should he 
concentrate his energies? 

Admittedly, he is confronted with 
many momentous matters. Admit- 
tedly, there are urgent financial diffi- 
culties to be overcome. Admittedly, 
there are urgent relief difficulties. 
Admittedly, there are urgent taxation 
difficulties. Admittedly, there are 
urgent administrative difficulties. Ad- 
mittedly, there are urgent foreign 
debt difficulties. And a hundred 
others. 

But most pressing, most fundamen- 
tal, most essential, most imperative 
of all is the problem of rebuilding 
confidence. 

Unless and until headway is made 
in this direction, real progress can 
not be made. 

Consequently, President Roosevelt 
should at once address himself whole- 
heartedly to stopping every Washing- 
ton activity calculated to excite fur- 
ther disturbance. 

He should focus all his enterprise 
on instituting reassuring action. 


NSTEAD of going hat-in-hand to 

Congress, instead of adopting an 
absequious, suppliant attitude, he 
should take the stand that an un- 
precedented number of voters have 
given kim a mandate to take su- 
preme charge of national affairs and 
enact his policies. 

He should let every governmental 
body, every department, every bu- 
reau, every commission, know beyond 
shadow of doubt or misunderstand- 
ing that he wants no avoidable rock- 


FORBES for 


Mr. President: 
Forbid Trouble-Raising; 
Re-build Confidence 


ing of the boat while the present per- 
ilous economic storm rages. 

He should decree a moratorium on 
every “probe,” every raking up of 
past-and-done-with financial or other 
uncertainty-breeding “disclosures.” 

He should proclaim that every 
branch and arm and finger of the 
Federal Government must, before in- 
stituting any action, apply the one 
simple but supreme test: Will it tend 
to restore or undermine confidence? 


HERE is a time for everything 

under the sun: a time to laugh, 
a time to weep, a time to do, a time 
to refrain from doing. 

The Senate Banking Committee 
has been doing the right thing, but 
has chosen the wrong time to do it— 
the most unfortunate, the most hurt- 
ful, the most condemnable time im- 
aginable. 

For six or seven months the coun- 
try was moving along on a fairly even 
keel. The irresistible, relentless down- 
swing which had been in progress 
almost continuously for two years 
had been checked. Spread of unem- 
ployment had been notably braked. 
Security values had recovered mate- 
rially from their mid-year nadir. 
Bank failures were dwindling. 

Who would dare deny that the 
Senatorial “exposures,” blazoned on 
the front pages of the nation’s news- 
papers, did not in any degree incite 
fresh uncertainty among bank de- 
positors throughout the length and 
breadth of the land? 

That bank failures would have 
continued to occur here and there, 
doubtless involving a number of im- 
portant institutions, nobody would 


dispute. But it is equally indisputable 
that necessity for paralyzing banking 
and business in State after State in 
rapid succession would not have 
reached the proportions it did reach 
had the Senatorial probers stayed 
their hands until a more appropriate, 
less disastrous season. 

Now, however, that the Federal! 
government has found it necessary to 
take drastic bank action, there is no 
further need for fearing that worse 
may befall banking-wise. We can 
now make a fresh start from the bot- 
tom—you can’t fall out of a sub- 
cellar ! 


EN of affairs are concerned, 
although this they hesitate to 

shout to the world, over how the new 
Administration may act regarding in- 
finitely important currency, tax, fi- 
nancial, agricultural, social and other 
domestic problems, as well as on in- 
ternational problems pressing for set- 
tlement. The general disposition is 
to exercise patience, co-operation, 
goodwill towards the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. One indication of this 
can be found in the relative absence 
of catastrophic liquidation of stocks. 

Prosperity, or the reverse, will be 
inspired and governed less by Wall 
Street than by Washington. 

Happily, it is gradually dawning 
upon more and more people, includ- 
ing farmers, that self-help is more 
efficacious, more sensible, than idly 
waiting for political or other leaders 
to evolve some miraculous, quick-act- 
ing panacea. 

Let us now begin a confident, truly 
co-operative new march forward and 
upward. 
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Business Trends at a Glance 











the best in their 17 
months’ record... . 
February steel ingot 
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BALANCE 
DUE TO "— BANKS 


production was at 
the highest point 
since last April... . 
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Forses Business 
Recovery Index 
showed improvement 
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in underlying trends 
continuing right up 
to the fourth week 











of February. 
There is, of course, 
no certainty that 
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these trends will be 
‘ immediately re- 
r \, sumed. It is likely, 
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ness trends at the moment is this 
country’s sudden shift to temporary 
currency on an unprecedented scale. 

The chart above, reproduced from the 
March first report of the Federal Reserve 
Agent in New York, shows how even as 
early as February 21 (the latest date for 
which figures are shown) the trend toward 
withdrawal of New York funds had been 
severe. The intensification of this trend 
was one of the prime causes of the na- 
tional bank holiday. The condition has, 
of course, been stabilized by the emergency 
measures, and reversal of the trend will 
be one of the signals of a return to normal 
ways of transacting business. 

Hoarding, first by individuals and now 
(perforce) by banks and the Government, 
has, of course, interrupted those business 
trends which had established themselves 
during the Winter and other trends which 
were shaping for the Spring. Just how 
far the substitute currency can go toward 
restoring those trends, remains to be seen. 
The probability is, however, that in the 
majority of cases each line of business 
will pick up somewhere near where it left 
off. Detailed information about trends 
existing prior to March 4 is therefore of 
particular value at the present moment. 

Right up to the sudden spread of the 
bank conyulsion, most underlying trends 
continued encouraging. For instance: in 
September, 38 cities issued building per- 
mits greater in value than those of a year 
earlier; in October, 33 cities; in Novem- 
ber, 33; in December, 44; in January, 48 
(Bradstreet). . . For the four weeks 
ending March 2, the commercial solvency 
index was 118, indicating even greater 
improvement in the business failure situa- 
tion than was shown on page 18 of our 
February 15 issue. . . . New York City 
credit men reported January collections 


(treats te all other busi- 





however, that the 
relative position of 
different lines of 
business will remain somewhat the same. 
That is to say, those businesses which 
were receiving most encouragement be- 
fore will continue to head the procession, 
and those deeply depressed will still have 
to await the awakening of new demand. 
What these relative positions have re- 
cently been, is shown by the following de- 
tailed list of businesses for which statis- 
tics or reliable information is available. 

For each business, two comparisons are 
made. 

The division into classes, and the order 
in which the businesses within each classi- 
fication are stated, show which businesses 
have suffered the most, or the least, since 


1933 





21 






the Fall of 1929. In most cases, the com- 
parisons are in volume, not dollars. 

The letter “A”, “B”, “C”, or “D” shows 
in each case how the most recently re- 
ported volume of business compares with 
that of a year earlier. Since business has’ 
to catch up with last year before # can 
advance to pre-1929 levels, these letters 
roughly indicate the current trend and the 
relative possibilities for the near future. 


CLASS I. Above Pre-Depression Levels 


Radio broadcasting (expenditures) 
Rubber soles (shipments) 

Rayon (production) 

Gasoline (consumption) 

Highway construction (Federal) 
Sheep (slaughtered) 

Milk (production) 

Gloves and mittens (production) 
Meat (consumption) 


CLASS II. Nearest to Pre-Depression 
Levels 


Pr PrPrarwerrn 


Petroleum’ (consumption) 
Cigarettes (production) 
Silk (deliveries) 
Manufactured gas (sales) 
Flour (production) 

Hogs (slaughtered) 
Calves (slaughtered) 
Kerosene (consumption) 
Electric power (kwh) 
Shoes (production) 
Natural gas (sales) 
Rubber heels (shipments) 


(Continued on next page) 
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Three Weeks of Prices 








RAW SUGAR BUTTER CORN 
0287 723% 4% 
40% 


0270 
0265 / 38% 


19% 





COTTON 


RUBBER 





-0640 














HOGS 











14.50 


14.25 





For the first time in nearly a year, wholesale prices seem really to be stiffen- 
ing. In each case the top (thin) line represents the highest price of the year 
1933, and the lower (thin) line shows the lowest price of 1933. The heavy arrow 


indicates recent prices. 





(Figures, N. Y. Times.) 
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Wool (consumption) 

Cotton (consumption ) 

Cattle (slaughtered) 

Paper (shipments) 

Glass containers (orders) 
Life insurance (new business) 
Cigars (production) 

Candy (sales) 


‘CLASS III. Intermediate Group 

Automobiles (sales) 

Rubber and canvas footwear (ship- 
ments ) 

Lubricating oil (consumption) 

Explosives (orders) 

Anthracite (production) 

Structural steel (orders) 

Department stores (sales) 

Newspaper advertising (lineage) 

Wheat (receipts) 

Tin (deliveries) 

Railroad freight 

Bituminous (production) 

Magazine advertising (dollars) 

Cement (shipments) 

Tires (shipments ) 


CLASS IV. Largest Drop from Pre- 
Depression Levels 

Paints and varnishes (sales, dollars) 

Corn (receipts) 

Pig Iron (production) 

Roofing (shipments ) 

Stock brokerage 

Oats (receipts) 

Zinc (shipments) 

Lead (shipments) 

Steel (ingots) 

Furniture (Grand Rapids shipments) 

Babbitt metal (production) 

Machine tools (orders) 

Building construction (space) 

Marketing of securities 

Terra Cotta (orders) 

Wood Flooring (orders) 

From now on, price trends will be more 
important than ever. Last year, a stiffen- 
ing of prices in the Spring preceded later 
improvement. Prices then fell off again, 
until very recently. There is some tend- 
ency to believe that very recent rises in 
prices are in anticipation of inflation, but 
it is more probable that they are due to 
new relationships of supply and demand. 
If the nation is provided with a satisfac- 
tory medium of exchange and particularly 
if bank operations are soon resumed, these 
new relationships hold possibilities which 
should be closely watched. They may be 
the spark which will touch off the tinder 
of business increase. 

History has shown that in a period of 
falling prices almost no business organiza- 
tion can make progress. Thus the natural 
tendency at such a time is to diminish 
activity, curtail employment—and in other 
ways make the price situation worse. 
When, however, prices are rising, the 
tendency is to buy for more than current 
needs; production and distribution increase, 
and with them employment, thus giving 
further stimulus to the price rise. 

It is for these reasons that the sudden 
changes shown in the price charts on page 
21 are encouraging. While markets have 
been closed during the holiday, even more 
startling jumps have occurred in man-to- 
man purchases. To what extent they were 
due to anticipation of shifts in foreign 
exchanges, and how much to more funda- 
mental causes, remains to be seen. But 
watch prices! 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
(Continued from page 19) 


Arkansas: About half the cities in 
this state show an upward, half a down- 
ward trend. With slight improvement, 
however, business would quickly reach 
last year’s levels. 

California: Basic trend in practically 
all California cities has been slow but 
steady improvement. In several cities, 
but not the largest ones, business may 
consistently be ahead of 1932 levels, be- 
fore the Spring is out. 

Colorado: General trend encouraging. 

Connecticut: Trend mildly upward in 
some cities, downward in others. 

Delaware: In Wilmington, the key 
city, the general trend has been improv- 
ing, slightly but steadily, throughout the 
Fall and Winter. 

Florida: Definite improvement since 
the beginning of Winter has turned all 
Florida trends upward, but with slight 
probability that last year’s levels will 
be consistently reached this Spring un- 
less in Jacksonville and Pensacola. 
Building permits in Coral Gables have 
for three months in succession been 
ahead of those of a year earlier. 

Georgia: Atlanta trend now upward, 
might reach last year’s levels during 
Spring. Other cities, some up, some 
down. 

Idaho: Business levels recovered 
quickly from bank closing last Summer. 
Experience probably will be repeated 
after current holiday. 

Illinois: Though most Illinois cities are 
steadily improving, their business is still 
at quite low levels, with little likelihood 
that 1932 figures will be equalled this 
Spring. 

Indiana: Though it will apparently be 
some time before last year’s levels are 
reached, basic trends throughout the 
state were upward before March Ist. 

Iowa: Only in the state capital is busi- 
ness anywhere near last year’s levels. 
Only there and around Sioux City and 
Waterloo are trends at all upward. 

Kansas: Trends generally upward, but 
with little prospect that last year’s levels 
will be reached this Spring. 

Kentucky: Kentucky’s Governor desig- 
nated its bank holidays “days of thanks- 
giving.” Actually, if effects of bank 
holidays are not severe, business in this 
state has real possibility of reaching 
last year’s levels by early Summer. Loss 
of business in low-price cigarettes must 
also be considered. 

Louisiana: New Orleans levels have 
been turning upward throughout the 
Winter, but definite long-time upturn is 
not yet established. 

Maine: Business running consistently 
near to last year’s levels. 

Maryland: Before the bank holiday, 
general business tendency was one of 
slight improvement. 

Massachusetts: Trend in eastern part 
of state still downward. Elsewhere, 
rather steady but very slow improve- 
ment. 


Michigan: Before the bank holiday, 
general business conditions were im- 
proving almost throughout the lower 
peninsula. The upper peninsula, which 
is in the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
District, did not suffer from the local 





bank holiday. For upper peninsula 
conditions, see the map in this issue. 

Minnesota: General trend none too 
strong. : 

Mississippi: [Improvement which came 
with the cotton crop has disappeared. 
General trend downward. 

Missouri: Thanks partly to zinc, busi- 
ness in the southwestern part of the 
state has recently been at last year’s 
levels. General trend throughout state 
is for further improvement. 

Montana: Around Billings and Helena, 
business would soon have been at last 
year’s levels. Elsewhere, there is less 
improvement. 

Nebraska: Slow but steady improve- 
ment from now on is not unlikely. 

Nevada: Not yet recovered from its 
earlier bank holiday. 

New Hampshire: Woolen and shoe 
towns may still do better this Spring 
than last if national bank holiday is 
not prolonged. 

New Jersey: Recent state trend al- 
most entirely upward. 

New Mexico: May soon reach last 
year’s levels. 

New York: Trend generally upward, 
but with slight chances that last year’s 
levels will be reached this Spring in any 
important locality. 

North Carolina: Until national holi- 
day, trend was generally upward, with 
a good possibility that business this 
Spring would in most cities be ahead 
of that of a year ago. 

North Dakota: Long-time trends have 
turned up in several localities since Jan- 
uary Ist. 

Ohio: Before the bank holiday, this 
state was making more consistent gain 
than almost any other of equal impor- 
tance. It should again come forward 
when banking troubles are settled. 

Oklahoma: Petroleum has kept a 
small part of this state (around Bartles- 
ville) above last year’s business levels. 
Elsewhere, the trend has been almost 
universally upward, but with few chances 
that 1932 levels will soon be passed. 

Oregon: The general trend around 
Portland has been upward, but at a con- 
siderable distance from last vear’s levels. 
In some other districts, the trend is still 
downward. 

Pennsylvania: Except in the coal dis- 
tricts and one or two other localities, an 
upward trend has recently prevailed. 
Philadelphia has shown real prospects of 
reaching last year’s levels this Spring 
and, surprisingly enough, there has been 
a similar but less pronounced possibility 
in Pittsburgh and several smaller towns 
in the Western part of the state. 


Rhode Island: Though recent trends 
have been encouraging, the long-time 
trend has been downward since No- 
vember. 


South Carolina: Until very recently, 
the predominant trend was downward, 
but in some localities has recently been 
more encouraging. In general, last 
year’s levels are impossible of attain- 
ment within near future. 

South Dakota: Trend almost every- 
where is to higher levels, but with 1932's 
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figures not likely except at state capital 
and in Black Hills mining district. 

Tennessee: At Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville.) business might reach last year’s 
levels by early Summer. Elsewhere, 
continued downward trend. 

Texas: Until very recently, the long- 
time trend in this state was almost en- 
tirely upward but in a few localities 
January and February developments 
were negative. Even at March first, 
however, more than two-thirds of this 
state were still moving upward, with 
consistent attainment of last year’s levels 
a real possibility at Houston and in a 
few other districts. 

Utah: Levels of a year earlier were 
in sight until January and February 
trends proved disappointing and turned 
the long-time trend downward. 

Vermont: Dairy region reasonably 
stable. Quarrying still at very low level. 

Virginia: Except at Norfolk, long- 
time trend has been upward, with last 
year’s levels in sight at Danville, Lynch- 
burg, Richmond, and possibly Roanoke. 

Washington (State): During Decem- 
ber, January and February, downward 
trend seems to have been completely 
halted but last year’s levels are still far 
from attainment. 

West Virginia: In spite of recessions 
in business volume since the first of the 
year, the long-time trend has continued 
upward. The production of tin plate has 
kept Wheeling steel volume at a steadier 
level than that of other cities. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee and Sheboy- 
gan have had some possibility of reach- 
ing last year’s levels this Spring. Else- 
where, the trend is weak or definitely 
downward. Recently, orders for North- 
ern hemlock have been ahead of last 
year’s. 

Wyoming: Until recently, last year’s 
levels appeared possible in the very near 
future, but January and February trends 
have been downward. 


A Little Laugh 
Modern Arithmetic 


Jones: “How do you spend your in- 
come?” 

Smith: “About 30 per cent. for shelter, 
30 per cent. for clothing, 40 per cent. for 
food, and 20 per cent. for amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per 
cent.” 

Smith: “That’s right.”—Prize of Forbes 
book to H. Marsh, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


Service Wanted 
A portly lady of color stepped up to 
Mr. Merrell’s desk in the banking circle 
tother day. 
“Pardon me,” quoth the lady of hue, 
“but I has here a check which I wish you 
all would sanctify for me.”—Exchange. 


Big Shake Up 

Boss: “What does this mean, Jem? 

Why aren’t you carrying those bricks?” 

Worker: “I ain’t feeling so well. I’m 
all a-tremble.” 

Boss: “Oh, are you? Then just get 

busy with that sand sieve.”—Exchange. 














Waldorf patrons realize fully how much this hotel can con- 
tribute to the success of their every trip to New York. Its 
prestige is important . . . but more important is the seasoned 
service organization and the many things it does in per- 


sonal helpfulness, in time-saving, in catering to the individual. 
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Electric Bond and 
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24 issues of money-making ideas 
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HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 





Le! bee! bt 
Digs | Die! Dien! 


STATLER PIONEERING 


Dimes! Ten-cents-a- 


* Dimes! 
meal toll charge on your hat and coat. You 


Dimes! 


check your headpiece, then you buy it 
back...but NEVER AGAIN at the 
entrance to a public restaurant in a Statler 
Hotel! 

We’ve banned these gratuity-takers... 
tabooed, once and for all, the tributes they 
exact from our diners. 

We’ve placed attendants at the check 
rooms of all out public restaurants who 
cannot... and who are instructed not to... 
accept tips. They’re paid 4y us to take care 
of your things while you eat our good 
Statler food. 

Thus we pioneer another reform. You 
the traditional 
practices these hotels have changed. 


will remember some of 


There: was the tip-hungry wash room at- 
tendant who thrust his services upon you. 
Such unrequested tip-seeking service was 
banned years ago by our houses. 

Then there were the extra charges for 
newspapers and cigars and cigarettes sold 
in hotel lobbies. Long ago we changed this. 
Everything at our news stands and cigar 
stands is yours af street store prices. 

You will remember, too, other notable 
contributions to economy and comfort 
pioneered by these hotels...that the 
Statlers were the first to provide a private 
bath with every room, circulating ice water, 
a free morning newspaper under the door, 
free radio reception, and a dozen other 
conveniences. 

In this last innovation . . . banishing the 
irritating restaurant check room tip... 
you have present-day proof that our spirit 
of service and leadership marches on. 


now taboos the Restaurant Check Room Tip! 


HOTELS STATLER 


IS THE STATLER 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Letters from Readers 


Ford Buying Policy Praised 


Your opinions on the subject of Ford’s 
blame for the Briggs strike are so much 
at variance with our actual, first-hand 
experience during the past fourteen years 
that I can’t help going on record to 
register emphatic disapproval of the edi- 
torial “Ford Blamed for Strike.” I have, 
at various times during these fourteen 
years, talked with a great many other 
manufacturers who supply material to 
Ford, and have yet to meet one who doesn’t 
agree that Ford’s buying policy is as fair 
to the supplier as that of any similar con- 
cern—or as considerate as is consistent 
with good business.—Q. G. Nostirt, Presi- 
dent, Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Columbus, 
Indiana. 


Questions Facts About N. D. A. 


Forses has always been looked upon as 
a magazine from which one could obtain 
complete and authentic information regard- 
ing business activities, and this community 
is somewhat shocked to find the follow- 
ing statement concerning the Natural 
Development Association in “Business 
Without Money” (Forses, Feb. 1, page 
13): “It even has a newspaper in which 
Salt Lake merchants advertise prices in 
terms of scrip. Railroads accept the scrip 
as currency and Salt Lake City banks 
clear it.” 

Every portion of this statement is untrue 
in its entirety, in my opinion, excepting 
perhaps the fact that the N. D. A. is 
publishing a newspaper, a copy of which 
I have never seen. 

I wish also to call your attention to 
two or three other items of which I was 
not aware: that the N. D. A. operates an 
oi] refinery, a cannery, furniture stores, 
and two hospitals. I am rather well ac- 
quainted with conditions existing in Salt 
Lake City and County, but I do not know 
the location of any of these projects. You 
should make a thorough investigation into 
the activities of the N. D. A. before put- 
ting your official stamp on its activities. 

... We appreciate its efforts along the 
line of rendering assistance to the unem- 
ployed but at the same time we do not feel 
that the people of this community should re- 
ceive information which might be mislead- 
ing—Gus P. BacKMAN, Secretary, Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Backman need not change his opin- 
ion of Forses authenticity. ForBESs pos- 
sesses two copies of N. D. A.’s newspaper in 
which are advertisements by Salt Lake City 
merchants quoting prices in terms of scrip. 
The information on railroads and banks 
came from four different sources; one of 
the informants had just completed a de- 
tailed study of the N. D. A. on the scene 
of action....N. D. A. operates in many 
cities in Utah, and in adjoining states. 
Forses description of its activities was not 
confined to those in Salt Lake City alone. 
. . . Newspapers carry crime news, but do 
not sponsor murder. Forzes carries sig- 
nificant business news, whether or not it 
approves of the activities presented to its 
readers.—The Editors. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Cloth Takes a Forward Step—Electroplaters 
Helped by Textile——More About Refrigerators 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


N OW, Waterproof Cloth. Here’s how 
research in the surgical field has 
made it possible for your wife to own 
cloth evening slippers (gold, silver, or 
copper tinted) that she can clean by wip- 
ing with a damp rag. 

A year ago, an Eastern manufacturer 
brought out a waterproof surgical dress- 
ing. Now he has adapted his water- 
proofing process to cloth of other kinds, 
so that not merely slippers, but cur- 
tains, golf jackets, table covers, rain- 
coats, box-linings, almost any cloth ob- 
ject you may think of, can be made. ... 
Perhaps it will help the Cotton Textile 
Institute in its plans for cotton houses. 

The material is flexible, and water is 
only one of the enemies it conquers. It 
resists oil, too, and—I judge from its 
composition—salt-water and many acids. 
Shower curtains, for instance, will, if 
made with this new cloth, neither stiffen 
with age nor collect mold. 

But the research which developed this 
new product did not begin in the surgi- 
cal laboratory. Some years ago a scien- 
tist was seeking to make a new varnish. 
He didn’t get the varnish, at the time, 
but he did create one of the most widely 
useful new materials of modern times. 
His ingredients were carbolic acid and 
formaldehyde; his results, a phenol resin, 
out of which tens of thousands of differ- 
ent items are now made. 

Two years ago, phenolic resinoid var- 
nishes and lacquers began sweeping into 
use (Forses, November 15, 1931, page 
19). The new cloth gains its qualities 
by being treated with a resinoid material 
of similar nature. 


UGS from Scraps. Another new de- 
velopment in the textile field is a 
process for joining strips of carpet so 
that they look as if woven on a broad 
loom. Scrap or waste pieces may be 
utilized to make larger carpets, without 
seams showing or joints being so raised 
that they will wear down more rapidly 
than the carpet. 

The new process can be applied with 
existing factory equipment, the cost is 
claimed to be no greater than for older 
methods, and laboratory tests promise 
that a good bond will last twenty years. 


OODBYE Soap? All in all, the tex- 

tile industry, long backward from 
a technical standpoint, seems at the mo- 
ment to be profiting quite a bit from 
scientific advances. One new develop- 
ment in the textile field arises out of 
German and American research to make 
more economic the production and use 
of fuels. Production of gasoline by the 
new hydrogenation processes (ForsEs, 
November 15, 1931, page 12) has, it 
Seems, also brought into the market 
cleansing materials which may mean the 
end of soap as a textile material. One 


result, in some instances, is a reduction 
of manufacturing costs by avoidance of 
the necessity of rinsing away the soap. 

Incidentally, use of the new materials 
is not confined to the textile industry. 
Laundries use them and they hold pos- 
sibilities of economy for electro-platers 
and others who have to remove grease 
and oil from metal. 


| EAT by Refrigeration. When I 

wrote, last time, about heating 
homes by use of refrigeration mechan- 
isms, I was not aware that an office 
building in Los Angeles (that of the 
Southern California Edison Company) 
is already heated by this method. Los 
Angeles, of course, doesn’t get very cold 
in the Winter, but the fact that the use 
of refrigerating equipment for heat has 
proved efficient and economical under 
Southern California conditions means 
that, with further technical progress, we 
can count on its adaptation to climates 
that are somewhat less temperate—and 
as a possibility for Southern states in 
the meantime. 

It is quite possible that in colder cli- 
mates the new method will be tied in 
with a system of heating the walls of 
rooms. Recent experiments of one com- 
pany have indicated that when walls are 
warm, the air fed to a room through its 
ventilation system does not need to be 
nearly so warm as otherwise. 


NIT Humidification. Seven or eight 

years ago, “unit heating” of fac- 
tories and warehouses was still some- 
thing of a novelty. To-day, thousands 
of factories employ this method. 

A recent development of interest is a 
unit which automatically controls hu- 
midity as well as temperature. Accord- 
ing to the size chosen, one unit will 
evaporate from 4% to 9% gallons of 
water per hour—or less, if the automatic 
control device says that the air in cir- 
culation contains sufficient moisture. 

In appearance, the new device is at 
first glance no different from a standard 
unit heater. 


ROFIT FROM Price-Cuts? If you 

cut the price of an item twenty 
per cent. (or 10 or 33% or what you 
will), how much must you increase your 
volume to make the same gross profit 
as before? A handy pocket indicator 
some merchants are now using tells the 
answer in a jiffy. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 





Are You 
LUCKY? 


$1.00 and the coupon 
will bring you 
Herbert Casson’s 
$2.00 book. 


13 Tips on Luck 


What Is Luck ?—Averages 
and Percentages — Play 
Your Own Game — Go 
Where the Luck Is—Take 
Chances—etc.—188 pages. 








Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Here’s my dollar. Send me 
Casson’s 13 Tips on Luck. 


—— 
coer & STATE 
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T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the aa- 
vertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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Odd Lots 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and pains- 
taking attention as large buyers. 


We are always willing to give 
our opinion in reply to inquiries 
pertaining to investments. 


Copy of our interesting book- 
let which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot Trad- 
ing furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 567 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 





39 Broadway 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 























Low:-Priced Stocks 


a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 


Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Luuums Div. 6-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
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INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
































What IS the Outlook? 


You can keep informed as to the tech- 

nical market position and future price 

movements through Wetsel Service. 
Send for booklet F-32. 


A.W.Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Advance Suggested on Renewal of 
Trading but Situation Carries Much Risk 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


N this section last issue we continued 
| our more recent coolness to the mar- 

ket, stating that the long preceding 
support levels would probably be violated 
by declines into new low ground since last 
August, that there were possibilities for 
a serious break but that we favored at 
least intermediate support forming just 
under 50 on the above chart of the Times 
average of fifty stocks and just above 50 
for the Dow-Jones industrial index. 

The ensuing decline went a little lower 
than we had anticipated on the average 
charted above but it did hold just above 
50 on Dow-Jones. A support level was 
formed at these suggested levels, lasting 
about a week, and was followed by strong 
recovery on Friday, March 3rd, the last 
day of trading before the New York Stock 
Exchange closed for the national bank 
moratorium. 


HE difficulty of making any very defi- 

nite forecast of what will happen when 
the market reopens is a strong testimonial 
to the basic theory in technical action. 
That theory is that the market is con- 
stantly declaring itself by evaluating news 
as it develops. Important news is being 
made at record-breaking speed these days 
but, with the market closed, there is no 
way of evaluating the popular mind through 
response of the market to the conflicting 
items, favorable and unfavorable. 

That the news is truly conflicting should 
be quite apparent in three decisive factors— 
fear, business demoralization and inflation. 
The first two are bearish. The third is 
bullish. The first factor, fear, may be 
dismissed as a market factor, because 
panics of any type rarely last longer than 
a couple of weeks in individual localities 


and this psychological condition should be 
largely worn out before the market re- 
opens. 

The banking moratorium is almost cer- 
tain to bring serious results for general 
business and to delay any real recovery 
until Summer. That result will be slower 
in appearing, however, than the elements 
of inflation which are perhaps already with 
us, and act almost immediately. 


FORECAST of what will happen 
when the exchanges reopen, there- 
fore, must be based largely on the date 
of such resumption. If it comes before the 
end of March then the chances would favor 
higher prices. If it is delayed, then the 
effects of low corporate income are likely 
to balance the stimulus of temporarily 
higher prices for goods. 

While it is utterly impossible to formu- 
late a definite forecast at this writing, we 
should anticipate the earlier reopening of 
stock trading, and should expect opening 
prices higher than when the market closed, 
with possibly a material advance in quota- 
tions, to be followed by renewed recession 
in April. 

For once, however, we should advise 
against the long-swing investor taking on 
any additional commitments until the situ- 
ation has had time to steady itself, though 
it is assumed that he is fairly well accumu- 
lated and there seems no reason for liquida- 
tion of previous long-swing purchases. 

For the trader, we should favor buying 
rather than selling but must also warn 
of the risk for the first few days after 
the market reopens, especially with regard 
to wide spreads from the final quotations 
of March 3rd. 

MARCH 7TH, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


Wholesale failure of banks to ful- 

fil their obligations to depositors, 
their first creditors, is not going to be 
any more salutary for business simply 
because default has been made easy and 
legal under the misleading term of 
“banking moratorium.” 

The whole thing could probably have 
been avoided if Congress had realized 
the dangers of R. F. C. loan publicity 
or if Michigan executives had realized 
the psychological danger of killing all 
the banks in the state to save a few 
individual institutions. 

The causes of our second depositors’ 
panic of the current depression are over, 
however, and public hysteria, while quite 
logical under the unfortunate circum- 
stances, is not likely to last long. There 
are, in fact, favorable aspects. 


Tw BANKING DEBACLE. 


AVORABLE ASPECTS. Whether 

the legalization of outright, even if 
temporary, default is just or otherwise is 
no longer necessary of argument, since 
it is an accomplished fact. When bank 
debtors cannot pay on demand, their 
security is foreclosed by the banks. 
When the banks could not satisfy the 
demands of their creditor depositors, 
however, they arranged a simple re- 
fusal, and legislatures have aided in the 
bridging of long receivership, liquidation, 
double liability, etc. 

So, in one fell swoop, probably nearly 
half of the nation’s banks have grace- 
fully gone through technical default, re- 
ceivership and early reopening on a per- 
centage basis, saving much time and the 
sacrifice of assets. 


| NFAVORABLE ASPECTS. It is to 
be hoped that such extreme irregu- 
larities will have been largely remedied 
before these lines reach readers, but 
temporarily, at least, business cannot 
help but suffer. The maladjustment re- 
sulting from the bank moratorium can 
hardly be gauged immediately but it is 
almost certain to be serious in some 
lines. 

In general, those companies should 
suffer most who depend most for their 
income on checks from small consumers 
or on the sale of non-necessitous goods 
and services. Some of the groups which 
should probably feel the most unfavor- 
able effects include the mail order 
houses, the farm implement manufac- 
turers, the motors, the motor accessories, 
the wholesale and retail chain stores, the 
utilities, the department stores, the 
amusements and miscellaneous luxury 
classifications. 


OND PRICES received a_ severe 
shakeout during the serious days of 
the banking difficulties but seemed to be 
stabilizing once more. We have for some 
time anticipated a possible decline in the 
bond market to around 74 on the Dow- 
Jones index of 40 corporation issues. 
It is encouraging to note that the re- 
cent recession was stemmed at almost 
exactly this level. It represents a strong 


technical support point and would sug- 
gest that a long-term bottom in bond 
prices may finally have been established. 


ARNINGS REPORTS are currently 

appearing at full tide. In previous 
issues we have noted individual stocks 
whose 1932 earnings were low enough to 
suggest further dividend casualty. Prac- 
tically all reports are under the previous 
year but many companies are putting out 
statements which make comparatively 
reassuring reading. In the following table 
are listed some of the outstanding cor- 
porations which not only reported satis- 
factory profits for last year but showed 
their current dividend fairly earned. Per 
share earnings for 1931 and 1932 are 
given. 


Stock 731 Earns ’32 Earns Div. 
Beechnut Packing .... $4.75 $3.78 $3 
SS eae 8.09 7.44 as 
Wiig UW. Ga6scsccs.0s 7.64 6.79 5 
Comma, Gee Fi. Yiss.ss 4.94 4.08 4 
Continental Can ....... 3.27 2.78 2 
EUS seccrccccscessceves 5.55 3.84 3 
PENNS -o0a6sses0ss.s000 1.24 1.98 1 
gO rrr 1.75 1.22 1.20 
Int. Bus. Machines.... 11.49 9.11 6 
KSOSBE .ccsccceccecscces 1.69 1.00 1 
Kroger Grocery ..... 1.46 1.47 1 
Liggett & Myers ...... 6.87 6.85 5 
Dee WEED 5.060000:00:0 3.14 2.04 2 
ee eae 2.12 2.02 1.20 
McKeesport Tin ....... 6.51 5.01 4 
Norfolk & Western ... 14.39 11.30 8 
eS eee 1.51 1.03 0.50 
Reynolds Tobacco .... 3.64 3.37 3 
Standard Brands ...... 1.08 1.16 1 
Union Pacific ......... 9.93 7.49 — 
apo ee. 0.76 0.44 0.40 


The real prize winners in the above 
list are Gillette, Kroger Grocery and 
Standard Brands. They have reported 
greater earnings per share in 1932 than 
in the preceding year. 

Mention might also be made of a few 
corporations which cannot be included 
in the above table because they did not 
fully earn their current dividends, but 
which have nevertheless reported fair 
profits for 1932. They include American 
Can, American Tel. & Tel., Du Pont, 
National Biscuit, Union Oil of California, 
United Fruit and Woolworth. 


“NFLATION in the present situation 

is in a mild and salutary form but 
appears present none the less in the 
wholesale issuance and circulation of 
clearing house scrip. A detailed list 
of recommended issues to take advan- 
tage of inflationary trends was pre- 
sented in this section of the January 
15th issue. In general, it includes the 
broad commodity groups, with individual 
issues like Anaconda, Cerro de Pasco, 
International Nickel, Miami Copper, St. 
Joseph Lead, Armour of Illinois, Beech- 
Nut, Bordens, Cuban-American Sugar, 
Goodrich, U. S. Rubber, U. S. Leather, 
General Foods, National Dairy Products 
and Standard Brands. 

American Bank Note has been enjoy- 
ing a high-pressure business boom of 
its own, printing new scrip notes. We 
recommend speculative purchases of this 
stock in’ expectation of a material up- 
ward move. 
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A 
‘Trust Fund 
jor 





NDEPENDENCE FUND offers a 

definite, protected financial pro- 
gram that includes the investment of 
your monthly payments ($10 or more) 
by an old, conservative Trust Com- 
pany acting as your trustee accord- 
ing to the terms of your Trust Cer- 


tificate. Earnings are automatically 
reinvested—thus compounding them. 

The free booklet, “35 Questions—36 
Answers,” gives full details of this 
unicue program. Send for it. Inde- 
pendence Fund of North America, Inc., 
One Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
we 
Independence Fund of North America, Inc. 
One Cedar St., New York.N. Y. % 
Please send _ me, without obligation, free 
copy of “35 Questions—36 Answers.” 











PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


March 1, 1933. 





Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce to-day the 
declaration of the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon preferred stock of the company, payable 
April ist, 1933, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 14th, 1933. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


Gorn Menar Frour 
why not now? 














The NorthAmerican 
Company 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 





No. 116 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1/50th of one share 
for each share held): and 
No. 47 on Preferred Stock of 1 in cash (a 
the rate of 75 cents per share) oun 
Will be paid on April 1, 1933 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on March 6, 1933. 

Robert Sealy, Treasurer 
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a 
Forbes Stock Guide . 
Ne 
10 
: Thous. Book Earns —_ Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield Ne 
é Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 104 
No 841 $40 $4.54 $2.73 Bit ROGMEGOR, 6.6 o0scccraes $3 223- 22; ’20-"31*  63%4- 30% 50 6.0 Nc 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nil, 9 m_ Alleghany Corp............ Ss 57- 1; ’29-’31 3%- 0% 1 ay Ne 
No 2402 9% — £#§« i; # i wenawa Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 64; ’24-’31 itd 42 ays 75 8.0 Ne 
No 1312 33 0.96 Nil Allis Chalmers ............ eo 200- 10; ’20-’31* 7 Me: Nc 
25 2,474 57 5.11 3.26 American Can.........000- 4 158- 39; ’27-’31 733 - 2954 52 7.7 Nc 
No 600 129 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... ns 116- 4; ’25-’31 17 - 3% 8 a Ne 
No 1,656 43 Nilk Nil4 Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 6; ’25-’31 15 - 2 5 eal “AC 
No 1,061 5 Nil Nil American International..... an 150- 5; ’22-’31 12 - 2% 5 me Nc 
No 768 70 Nil Nil Amer. Locomotive......... Re 145- 5; ’23-’31 15%4- 3% 7 ea 
No 10,155 ia eer American Radiator........ 7 55- 5; 29-31 12%- 3% 5 e 2! 
25 1,672 36 Nil Nil Amer. Rolling Mill........ ie 144- 7; ’29-'31 18%4- 3 7 ie Ne 
No 1,830 41 Nil Nil Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 293- 17; ’22-’31* 27%- 5% 12 ae 2 
100 450 173 |: a OO Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 96- 34; ’22-31 39%4- 13 25 8.0 Ne 
100 18662 134 9.05 7.82 Amer, Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310-112; ’22-°31 1373%- 70% 98 92 : 
25 3,077 36 rr rer American Tobacco “B”.... 5 235- 64; °24-’31*  8934- 44 54 93 Ne 
No 400 12 Nil Nil Amer. Woolen............ ‘oe 166- 2; ’20-’31 10 1% 4 ate Ne 
50 8,677 58 ee Anaconda Copper.......... - 175- 9; ’24-’31* 193- 3 5 one Nc 
25 2,000 25 Nilf Nil® Armour of Ill. “A”........ ne 27- 1; ’25-’31 2%- 0% 2 : Nc 
No 589 28 2.02> Nil> Assoc. Dry Goods.......... sli 76- 5; ’25-31 11 - 3 4 wile 10 
100 2,422 268 6.97 0.55 Atchison, Topeka & S. FF... .. 298- 79; ’24-’31 94-17% 38 es Nc 
100 825 224 2.44 Nil Atlantic Coast Line........ Ne 268- 25; ’22-’31 44 - 9% 19 Ae 
25 2,697 5i1 0.19 1.45 Atlantic Refining .......... 1 154- 8; ’23-31* 21%- 8% 14 7.1 Ne 
No 219 71 17.64? Nil? Auburn Automobile........ Zz 514- 60; ’28-31 15134- 2834 35 5.7 1 
No 843 39 Nil Nil Baldwin Locomotive ....... a 67- 4; °2031 12 - 2 4 oy 
100 2,563 137 0.56 Nil Baltimore & Ohio.......... - 145- 14; '2331 213%- 34 10 | 10 
5 218% 11 Nil Nil Barnsdall ..... Pisa csiee si 56- 4; °22’31 7 - 3% 4 °.. : 
20-439 43 4.75 3.78  Beechnut Packing......... 3 101- 37; °23-31 45 -29% 47 64 10 
No 2,098 11 0.74 Nil, 9 m_ Bendix Aviation............ ous 104- 12: 29-31 1834- 4% 4 sats 104 
No 3,200 128 Nil Nil Bethlehem Steel............ a 141- 17; ’23-’31 295%- 7% 11 Jac 10 
25 4395 32 3.66 1.71 Borden Company .......... 1.60 187- 35; ’25-’31 43%- 20 20 8.0 N 
No 770 ~««68 8.098 7.448  Brook-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; 23-31  50%4- 11 1% 
No 740 89 7.64 6.79 Brook. Union Gas.........- 5 249- 56; ’24-’31 8914- 4 67 75 2 
No 4,867 7 0.82 0.08, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 249- 10; °25-°31* 13%- ou 6 6.7 N 
No 971 39 0.09¢ Nile California Packing......... me 85- 8; ’26-’31 19 - 4Y4% 9 ae 1 
No 512 16 3.34% 0.84 Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 1 99- 10; ’26-’31 15 - 6 8 12.5 5 
100 191 176 Nil Nil 4 ee elian seen ‘ 515- 14; 2231 6534-164 34... 10 
No 1,123 45 eer Cerro de Pasco.........00 am 120- 10; ’20-’31 15%- 3% 7 ne Nc 
No 1,800 50 3.60 2.55,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 112- 14; °27-’31 203%4- 4% 17 11.8 N 
25 7,655 50 3.47 3.06 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; °22-’31* 31%4- 9% 27 9.6 
5 4,369 18 0.48 Nil OS rare eve 141- 11; ’25-’31 21%- 5 10 100 N 
No 1,000 15 11.82 Ue eS i ee ererree 7 181- 41; ’22-°31* 120 - 68% 84 8.3 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... os 96- 6: ’20-"31* 14%- 2% 5 aa 1 
No 11,610 18 1.42 0.96 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’°26-°31* 21 - 4% 11 9,2 N 
No 1,000 17 1.80 Nil Commercial Credit......... ee 71- 8: 25-31 ll - 3% 4 vis 2 
No 33,673 5 0.40 0.13 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3: ’29-31 5%- 1% 2 wz , 
No 11,477 55 4.94 4.08 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-31*  6834- 31% 45 8.9 10 
No 14218 208 . ee er Consolidated Oil........... a 46- 4: °22-'31* Pe 5 ar 10 
20 1,733 42 WA 2.78 Continental Can........... Z 134- 30: *20-"31 41 - 17% 38 5.3 N 
No 4,743 29 Nil 0.02,9 m Continental Oil (Del.).... .. 63- 5: 21-731 9%- 3% 5 _ N 
25 2,530 34 3.54 2.77 Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35; ’26-’31 5534- 2434 48 6.3 N 
100 450 149 Nil Nil Go ae ae 122- 20; °21-’31 23%- 6 10 aan ; 
10 1,000 23 Nilk Nilk Cuban American Sugar..... ‘a 60- 1: *21-’31 3H%- 0% 2 1 
1 6,521 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... aA 30- 1; ’29-'31 3%- 0% 2 N 
No 504 63 Nilf Nilé Davison Chemical.......... ra 81- 3; ’20-'31* 9%- 1 1 ade 
100 516 217 0.02 Nil Delaware & Hudson....... Eh 230- 64; ’20-'31 92%4- 32 43 ie 
50 61,689 92 0.65 Nil Del., Lack., & Western..... = 173- 17; ’22-’31 45%- 8% 20 me 
No 700 = 25 1.29 1.54 Diamond Match .......... 1 255- 10; °19-’31*  19%%- 12 19 52 
No 3,502 19 5.55 3.84 RE UNI sa hhc de 0-0 y0:810;058 3 126- 42; ’28-’31 SF = 23 32 9.4 
20 10,872 34 4.25 1.82 Du Pont de Nemours...... Z 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- 22 35 5:7 
No 2,256 58 > Cer Eastman Kodak.........0. — 265- 70; ’22-’31 87%- 33% 54 5.6 
No 894 16 4.03 1.38,9 m Elec. Auto-Lite ........ 1.20 174- 20; ’28-’31 3234- 13 9.1 
No 3,316 29 2.01 Nil Electric Power & Light.. a2 104- 9; ’25-’31 16 - 33 4 oe 
100 1,511 122 | re PEE Pies GGA cis 620A easinnee oe 04- 5; ’23-'31 1134- 2 4 ae 
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: General Asphalt........... 4 97- 9; ’20-’31 15%4- ne 
No 28,846 14 1.33 0.41 General Electric ........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-31*  26%- 8% 12 3.3 
No 5,276 11 3.44 1.97,9 m General Foods............ 2 137- 28; ’26-’31*  4014- 19% 24 8.3 
No 639 43 3.71 3.93¢ General Mills............. 3 89- 29; ’28-’31 4814- 28 36 8.3 
10 43,500 16 2.01 Nil General Motors............ 1 282- 21; ’25-°31* 2454- 7% 12 8.3 
No 321 19 3.30 150 General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; °25-’31 285%- 6% 18 5.4 
No 2,000 2 1.24 1.98 Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; ’27-'31 241%4- 10% 15 6.7 
No 1,760 14 1 WY 1.22 NE nos odio aecnwa.se 1.20 82- 14; ’28-31 20%- 8% 13 9.1 
No 1,156 21 Nil Nil Goodrich, B. F......5.00 ue 109- 3; ’20-’31 12%- 2% 4 wns 
No 1455 22 Nil Nil Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 13; ’27-’31 29%4- 5% 11 I 
No 1,738 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... or 61- 2; ’25-’31 4y%- 1 1 N 
100 2,490 164 2.14 Nil Great Northern Pfd....... in 155- 15; ’27-’31 25 - 5% 8 : 
No 198 116 Nil Nil Gulf States Steel........... ea 26- 4; ’25-’31 21%- 2% 7 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
707 —‘Niil 
400 $112 
1,546 2 
350 112 
661 40 
4,246 58 
14,584 10 
F 45 
1,182 10 
9.340 29 
5,487 15 
1,813 25 
2,377 38 
1,464 46 
526 42 
1,890 23 
300 55 
676 63 
1,438 44 
1,858 39 
828 93 
4,514 23 
2.700 16 
6,289 17 
1,190 20 
6,255 15 
310 207 
5,448 19 
4993 153 
1,571 121 
i 243 
7,531 30 
6,236 28 
15,000 4 
3,188 40 
13,163 89 
450 129 
5,503 31 
3,820 81 
13,131 Nil 
1,291 Nil 
9,000 16 
4,780 34 
31,745 23 
3,241 25 
3,724 176 
1,298 179 
12,645 & 
2,162 67 
13,103 54 
25,735 51 
1,273 16 
1,905 38 
9,850 40 
540 13 
2,412 18 
23,659 6 
666 29 
9,001 24 
4,386 37 
2,223 213 
2,082 14 
14,520 31 
2,906 53 
23,254 13 
374 77 
397 16 
600 43 
900 50 
1,464 9 
8,703 199 
1,045 192 
3,126 18 
2,586 81 
9,750 17 


MARCH 15, 


1933 


Earns 


1931 
$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 
Nil® 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1,54* 
0.414 
1.69 
1.46 


6.87 
7.433 
3.14 
2.12 


1.79 
2.00 
0.70 
9.93 
1.04 
0.76 
2.32 
1.46 
Nil 

Nil 

0.49 
0.52 
Nil 

Nil 


5.71 
1.01 
Nil 
4.21 


30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


(Pp) Year ended November 30. 





Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$4.27, 9 m 
63 


2.334 
0.17,9 m 


Nil 
0.69, 9 m 
0.73 
7.49 
0.56, 9 m 
0.44 


1.95 
1.38* 
0.47 
Nil, 9 m 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
0.19, 6 m 
Nil, 9 m 

2.32 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate ........ $5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
FEION. BECO ..0.060:00-¢.0000 os 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Ent, TAASVOSIET 6c ccccccces 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... ee 
5 ae | Oe. “das 
Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
MP TRS Os sc ebadancwens as 
Kroger Grocery ........0. 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
ee ae | ee 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 4 
DRONE SAME oes 055.5400 20a00 1 
LI Se: Seen 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... ss 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward......... 
IGA RRONIER «soc cssesasews 1 
National Biscuit.........<- 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2 
IE: A acai ddadnensacua 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western....... 
North American........... 8r 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors........... ie 
Paramount Publix ......... vee 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette............ aS 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation ......... . 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... ee 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... a 
Sears Roebuck............- 814 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific ........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands........... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... 1.20 


1 
Standard Oil of California.. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 


Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 1 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
Transamerica ...cccccccece 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Of ie Ue yo rr 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
oS Bo a ere 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 
10S, TRE as os .0n6 chien ms 
= S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
WU. 


an 


S. Realty & Improve... 
i ENE ccm xin c.aeeisese 


+ >  —a eine 
Western Union............ a 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric...... as 
Woolworth, F. W ...0cccee 2.40 








Long Term 
Price Range 


; 27-31 


20; ’24-31 


; °22-31 


; 22-31 
3; °24-"31 
; ’20-31* 
; 28-31 
; 23-31 


; 126~'31 
; '20-'31 


5; ’26-’31 


; '24-’31* 


; '24-'31 
; '23-'31 
; '24°31* 
; '24-'31 


; ’28-’31 


12; ’20-’31 


; ’25-’31* 


5; ’20-’31 


; '22-'31 
; ’26-'31* 


’26-"31 
’23-’31* 


; °26-"31 


24-31 
°20-'31* 


; 26-31 


’26-’31 


; °24-31 
; °25-31 
; °26-"31 


; 23-31" 
; '22-'31* 
; ’20-'31 
; ’22.'31 
4; °26-'31 
; '27-'31 


15; ’21-’31 


; 247314 
; ’27-'31 
; 29-731 


; 27-31 


8; ’24-’31 


; ’27-"31 


26; ’22-’31 


; °22-31 
; ’26-31 
¢ °25-31 
> 26-31 
s "2234 
; 20-31 
> 24-31 


; 26-31 
; 26-31 
; °22-"31* 
; °29-31 


; '23.'31* 


27; ’29-31 


; 24-31 


70; ’24-31 


; 729-31 
7; ’29-"31 
; ’26-"31 
; *29-"31 
; 22-31 


2; ’27-31 


; “Ze-s1" 
5; ’25-"31 
; 22-31 
; ’20-’31 


; ’22-31 
2 *27~ a1 
= 22-51 
; 26-31 
a Uncluding prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 


(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stcck. (s) Partly estimated. 





29 





Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


3444- 7% 
31%- 15% 
37H%- 19% 
84- 1% 
133%4- 2% 


18%4- 9% 
26%- 12 
23 - 7% 
7%- 2% 


AAwz- 7% 
36%- 15% 
15%- 8 

9414- 275% 
34%- 6% 
14 - 3% 
323%%- 10% 
22 - 9% 
36%4- 13% 
7%- 1% 


50 
12 


10.0 
20.8 


78 
4.0 


| . . . 
; NG Sone OD... 
> WNP SOdBiO B-:- 


e — pt bt 
> Sle. PN 
PON: H& 


ne 
2 OWN: 
+ &UONWO- 


> gvynge 
> ROO 


DNNQ! phan 
ee NRN- OFKNO 


73 
8.6 


(n) Year ended October 31. 












Get Ready NOW for 


FORBES 


Market Profits! 


Why Not Become a Stock Market Insider? 


It is the “Insider” who makes the big money in the 
Market! And to be an insider you don’t have to be 
a banker or broker’s brother-in-law. 


There are certain definite, scientific rules and 
principles that govern the market — rules and 
principles that you can easily master by reading 


Tape Reading and Market Tactics 


by Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
active today. 


No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, true 
facts. His book, published since the crash, (and that is 
very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 
stitute science for guess, success for failure. 


What is behind the Ticker Tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 


Speculation or Technique? 
Can you Interpret the Tape? 
What does Volume teach? 
When is the Turning Point? 
How to tell a Top? 

How good are Tips? 


Long or Short Pull? 

What is Market Poise? 

How Important is the Time Element? 
What is your Opinion worth? 

Greed or Reason? 

Have you too much Nerve? 


Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are Charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading & Market Tactics” is mot a substitute for common sense—not a panacea for the 
gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money is made in 
the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 
And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $2.50 if you send cash 


with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


On ee ee ee 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Price of $2.50. My remittance is enclosed. 
mation requested below is given.) 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
($3.00 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 


for 
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BANK HOLIDAY OR NOT—FORBES will take your check. BUSINESS MUST GO ON! 
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Six Stocks That Should Be 





in Every Portfolio 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





N this section a 
[ pron ago a list of 

stocks was recom- 
mended for inclusion in 
the average speculative 
portfolio, on the basis 
of suggestion that such 
issues were of small 
capitalization and might 
easily prove to be the 
spectacular leaders in 
our next bull market. 
It had to be admitted, 
however, that those 


Stock 


U. S. Steel 


Aviation Corp. ......... 
General Motors 
Nat. Dairy Products.... $2 
New York Central...... 


Westinghouse Electric . 


Statistics on the Long-Term Stock List 


_ Common 
Div. Stock 1929 
Rate Outstanding Earns. 
- 2,647,358 Nil 20 
be Seats $1 43,500,000 $5.44 92 
6,254,653 4.04 86 
4,992,597 16.70 256 
sacle eaveie rs 8,703,252 21.19 261 
2,586,181 10.15 292 


1929 Current Book 
High Prices Value 


than to the dividends. 

New York Central is 
a worthy representative 
of the railway industry, 
in spite of the poor 
showing made last year. 
It is one of the most im- 


: = portant railway systems 

il 14 in the country and has 

z z less than_ 5,000,000 

IS 150 shares of $100 par capi- 

25 199 tal stock outstanding 

21 80 after a total funded 
debt of around $600,- 
000,000 





stocks carried a great 
deal of speculative risk. 

In this present article we present an- 
other group of stocks which we think 
should also be represented in any attrac- 
tive list of issues to be bought and held 
for the long pull. The accompanying list 
must still be termed a speculative one, due 
to general low earnings, but it is a far 
more reliable group than the previous one. 
Practically all of the companies repre- 
sented in the present portfolio are extreme- 
ly strong ones, operate in basic industries, 
are practically certain to weather the 
current depression, and should also show 
very worthwhile advances for semi-invest- 
ment holding when business again turns 
upward. 

The companies are so large that their 
capitalization is also high and they do not 
all offer the possibilities for speculative 
markup present in the low capital group. 
On the other hand, eventual profits are 
much more certain in this present port- 
folio, due to the financial strength of the 
companies and the basic industries repre- 
sented. 


LTHOUGH the aviation industry has 

not given definite guarantee of being 
able to operate profitably without some 
form of indirect government subsidy, it 
still appears to be in its infancy, and the 
future possibilities are still so great that 
one of its representatives should almost 
certainly be included in any far seeing 
investment program. 

There are not a very great number of 
outstanding companies in this field, but 
one of the foremost is Aviation Corpora- 
tion of Delaware. The company is per- 
haps not the largest or strongest in the 
industry, but its capitalization is moder- 
ate and its set-up is compact, so that it 
has good possibilities of rapid expansion 
i any general improvement for the in- 
dustry. It is at least pertinent that the 
Cord interests are extensively committed 
in this coficern. 

The company has no funded debt and 
only about 2,650,000 shares of $5 par com- 
mon stock outstanding. No dividends are 
being paid, and near-term prospects do 
hot promise any, but financial position is 





fair. The company is reported recently 
to have relinquished most of its interests 
in the manufacturing field and to be con- 
centrating on the transportation end of 
the industry. The stock can hardly be 
called anything but a speculation at the 
present time. It is the most radical issue 
in the suggested portfolio and should only 
be included in moderate degree. 


N spite of the rather general pessi- 

mism regarding the automobile in- 
dustry, the writer continues to hold that 
this group will be one of the first to re- 
cover when the long depression is broken. 
Our investment favorite in this classifica- 
tion is General Motors Corporation, not 
only the largest company in this field but 
the greatest industrial enterprise in the 
world. The company normally does be- 
tween thirty and forty per cent. of the 
total domestic automobile business and is 
also interested in electrical refrigeration, 
air conditioning, motor fuel, aviation and 
so forth. 

The company is also notable in that it 
has no funded debt, although its common 
stock capitalization of over forty million 
shares is very high. In 1928, however, 
the company turned in net income of 
around $275,000,000. In 1932 the com- 
pany barely broke even. Both of the 
quoted years are extremes and it would 
not be too much to expect $3 or $4 per 
share to be earned on this stock when 
business again returns to normal. 

National Dairy Products Corporation is 
one of the outstanding companies in the 
food industry, though its largest interests 
are concentrated in the dairy line. 

Following a funded debt of about $75,- 
000,000 and about 100,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, the company’s capitalization 
consists of a little over six million shares 
of no par common stock. The dividend 
rate can hardly be called secure, since 
the $2 payment for 1932 was probably 
not earned. 

Financial position is good, however. and 
a moderate amount of the stock may be 
included in the long-term portfolio with 
more regard to present low market prices 


The company’s earn- 
ing record has been generally good, al- 
though in 1932 there was a considerable 
deficit. In this case there is still perhaps 
a possibility of some recapitalization, but 
the chances appear remote and at present 
prices the stock is selling for only about 
one-tenth of its theoretical book value. 

United States Steel needs no introduc- 
tion, and the stock seems a logical rep- 
resentative of the steel group. 

In normal times it manufactures about 
forty per cent. of the domestic output of 
steel. Funded debt is comparatively 
small and common stock capitalization is 
not exorbitant. 

In 1932 earnings dropped further to 
show a considerable loss, and resumption 
of the common dividend will probably 
have to wait a year after the final turn 
in business. Market recovery would not 
wait that long, of course, and it is even 
conceivable that the stock would be selling 
at around four times its present market 
valuation when dividends were resumed. 


* the electrical equipment industry 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company is second in size to Gen- 
eral Electric, but the general set-up ap- 
pears perhaps more favorable, especially on 
the basis of capitalization. Westinghouse 
has no funded debt, has only 80,000 shares 
of preferred stock, and only about 2,500,- 
000 shares of $50 par common stock out- 
Standing. 

Earnings have declined from $27,000,000 
in 1929 to substantial deficits in 1931 and 
1932. Profit and loss surplus is still high, 
however, and the picture would change 
very rapidly with a turn in business. 

Beside being the second largest com- 
pany in this classification, Westinghouse 
should share in the almost certain profits 
which will eventually accrue from future 
scientific developments along the lines of 
new invention, to say nothing of the pos- 
sibilities for television. 

Following the nation’s banking difficulties, 
re-opening of our principal exchanges 
should soon reveal a definite public de- 
mand for such stable equities as are here 
represented. 








Some day you will 
be in the retirement picture. And 
that word means as many things as 
there are human ambitions. 

What does it mean to you? Peace- 
ful leisure, sport, travel or doing the 
work you love without having to think 
about a pay check? 

There’s a carefully planned way of 
making “retirement” mean just what 
you want it to. It is the John Hancock 
Retirement Fund Policy. Let us send 
you our booklet about it. 


7 CI¥2 VLA 
Sa 
INSURANCE COMPANY™— 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 CrareNvon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet about the John 
Hancock Retirement Fund Policy. 
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The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

February 24, 1933. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable April 1, 1933, to stock- 

holders of record March 16, 1933. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
March 4th, 1933. 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25c per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 31st day of March, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 15th day of March, 1933. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 














INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments... . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail, 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























News of the Motor Industry 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


HAT Started Michi- 

gan. Now that the 
whole country has fol- 
lowed suit, the Michigan 
bank holiday assumes 
more general and less 
specific significance than 
at the time it occurred. 
Specific conditions, nev- 
ertheless, probably had 
something to do with the 
fact that Michigan started 
the moratorium ball roll- 
ing. 

Automotive manufactur- 
ers had expended large 
sums of money this year, 
as usual, in tooling up 
and getting into produc- 
tion on new models. Then, 
just as cars were about to start moving 
to dealers in volume, strikes and labor 
troubles cut down operations materially. 
Money from dealers for new cars obvi- 
ously didn’t come back to the factories 
and to the Michigan banks as quickly as 
might normally have been expected. 

It is not unreasonable to surmise, 
therefore, that this local condition, su- 
perimposed on a banking situation no 
better than that in other parts of the 
country, had an influence in bringing a 
crisis to the automotive center early. 

From now on automotive business can 
be expected to recover from the sales 
paralysis of recent weeks in the same 
ratio as do other big manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


RICE Cuts Dangerous. If automobile 

prices are forced much lower, even 
the consumer, who might seem an ob- 
vious beneficiary, will be hurt. The coun- 
try’s largest manufacturing industry can- 
not reduce prices to a point where its 
parts suppliers must ask labor to work 
for starvation wages without generating 
social and economic evils which will af- 
fect adversely buyers as well as sellers. 
Those dependent on the automotive in- 
dustry for wages are, in total, important 
buyers of other products over large 
areas of the country. 

Considering time payments and the 
variations in actual price paid caused by 
used car trading adjustments, a differ- 
ence of $40 or $50 in a list price means 
little in selling either as an obstacle to 
the buyer or an aid to the salesman. 
Dealers confirm this. Yet that same $50 
cut from a car price does mean serious 
chiseling of parts and factory equip- 
ment prices with probable further at- 
tempts at wage reductions. Automobile 
price reductions should go no further at 
this time. Stabilization is needed for the 
good of the nation as well as for the 
good of the industry. 


Two 


()PPOSING Forces Converge. 
apparently hostile yet logically con- 


comitant trends may now 
develop in automotive 
manufacturing; one 
toward decentralization, 
the other toward central- 
ization of operations. 
With output low, some 
branch assembly opera- 
tions, previously logical, 
become unprofitable when 
considered in relation to 
overhead at the _head- 
quarters plant. Ford, for 
example, a sincere pro- 
ponent of the decentral- 
ization - of - industry idea, 
appears to be compress- 
ing his assembly opera- 
tions into fewer plants on 
a more than temporary 
basis. Yet, in published articles he has 
clearly registered awareness of the fact 
that both technical and economic de- 
velopments may dictate a considerable 
degree of decentralization in the future, 
An outlook for production far, far be- 
low capacity for months or even years 
to come is leading toward consolidation, 
not only of assembly, but even of multi- 
company operations in main plants by 
some other producers. The need for 
greater flexibility in design and manu- 
facture as well as problems of labor and 
industrial relations, on the other hand, 
point toward a lesser rather than a 
greater degree of integration in some 
respects as time goes on. 
Specific examples of both these trends 
will come to light in automotive practice 
during the next few years. 


UTOMOBILE Chain Stores. How 
many people, I wonder, know that 
there are 167 chain store systems sell- 
ing passenger cars and trucks in the 
United States? And that these chains 
operate over 1000 units or sales places? 
Well, I didn’t know it either until I 
ran across the bulletin on “Motor Ve- 
hicle Dealer Chains” published by the 
Bureau of Census. Nobody else in the 
automobile business knew these startling 
facts either, factory executives as well 
as dealers having been under the im- 
pression all these years that chain store 
operation, although it had made some 
progress in the merchandising of re 
placement parts and accessories, was 
non-existent in the car and truck field 
itself. 

Fact is, of course, there was applied 
to vehicle merchandising units in this 
case a theoretical definition of “chain” 
which has no practical meaning what- 
ever. Cars aren’t sold through chains im 
the sense that groceries, shirts and even 
automotive accessories sometimes are. It 
takes more than a few branches (0 | 
make a true chain out of a distributof 
or a truck manufacturer. 





